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VIII. 

A   RAMBLE   THROUGH    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

« 

WE  have  seen  the  bazaars,  the  heart  of 
ancient  Stamboul ;  we  will  now  take  a  short 
ramble  and  begin  with  what  was  formerly 
called  a  "  forbidden  road"  for  the  Christian, 
viz — the  female  slave  market ;  then  to  one  of 
the  mosques,  the  permission  to  enter  which  is 
now  easily  obtained  ;  but  the  presents  that  are 
to  be  given  to  the  different  persons  in  office, 
from  whom  this  permission  proceeds ;  amount 
to  not  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but  amongst 
the  strangers  in  Pera  there  is  often  an  ambas- 
sador, or  rich  man,  who  willingly  pays  this 
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tribute.  The  guides  always  know  the  par- 
ticulars, and  then  we  apply  to  him  who  has 
the  granting  of  the  permission,  which  is  always 
given  for  the  person  and  suite. 

Thus,  we  now  belong  to  the  suite  of  a  rich 
American ;  but  we  must  go  on  horseback,  for 
it  looks  more  pompous,  and  the  Turks  pay 
great  regard  to  pomp  and  magnificence.  A 
few  soldiers,  also  mounted,  accompany  the 
procession. 

Not  far  from  the  great  bazaar,  we  come  to  a 
place  surrounded  by  wooden  buildings,  forming 
an  open  gallery  j  the  jutting  roof  is  supported 
by  rough  beams  ;  inside,  along  the  gallery,  are 
small  chambers  where  traders  stow  their  goods; 
and  these  goods  are  human  beings, — black  and 
white  female  slaves. 

We  are  now  in  the  square  ;  the  sun  shines  ; 
rush  mats  are  spread  out  under  the  green  trees, 
and  there  sit  and  lie  Asia's  daughters.  A 
young  mother  gives  the  breast  to  her  child, — 
and  they  will  separate  these  two.  On  the 
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stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  sits  a  young  negress 
not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age ;  she  is 
almost  naked  ;  an  old  Turk  regards  her.  He 
has  taken  one  of  her  legs  in  his  hand ;  she 
laughs,  and  shows  her  shining  white  teeth. 

Do  not  veil  the  beautiful  white  women, 
thou  hideous  old  wretch;  it  is  these  we 
wish  to  see ;  drive  them  not  into  the  cage ;  we 
shall  not,  as  thou  thinkest,  abash  them  with 
bold  eyes ! 

See  ! — a  young  Turk  with  fiery  looks !  four 
slaves  follow  him  ;  two  old  Jewesses  are 
trading  with  him.  Some  charming  Tscherkasier 
girls  have  come  : — he  will  see"  them  dance, 
hear  them  sing,  and  then  choose,  and  buy ! — 
He  could  give  us  a  description  of  the  slave- 
market  such  as  we  ftre  not  able  to  offer.  He 
follows  the  old  women  to  behold  the  earth's 
houris  ;  and  how  do  they  look  ? — The  Turkish 
poet  Ibn  Katib  has  sung  about  the  heavenly 
beings,  and  of  these  we  perhaps  dare  hear, 
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remembering  that  he    borrowed  the  picture 
from  the  earthly. 

"  Know,  a  houri  is  a  beauty,  black  of  eye  and  white  of 
cheek ; 

Eyebrows  small,  lashes  long ;  her  locks  with  fragrant 
odours  teem ; 

Varied  brightness  dwells  in  each,  just  like  pearls  in 
mussel  shells, 

Their  lustre  changes  every  minute  !  here  is  colour  with- 
out equal, 

Here  is  beauty,  here  is  grace  ;  here  are  heaven's  choicest 
roses ! 

The  mountain's  snow,  and  ocean's  foam,  of  their  white- 
ness are  ashamed, 

No  earthly  fruits,  nor  earthly  roses,  can  these  cheeks 
and  mouths  resemble. 

What  are  pearls  and  what  are  jewels  to  the  foot's  musk- 
dust  compared  ? 

Some  are  dark  and  others  light,  like  two  species  of 
bright  rubies  : 

This  gives  only  stolen  glances,  the  other  sends  them  in 
long  looks. 

If  a  houri  showed  herself  here,  earth  would  stand  in 
rays  of  light, 
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If  she  had  her  lips  half  opened,    man   would   praise 

th' Almighty's  power. 
More  than  worlds  the  veil  conceals,  for  it  does  her  eyes 

secrete : 
Formed  of  light  the  houris  are,    and  cannot  like  the 

dust  be  changed 
Always  young,  always !" 

But  we  shall  do  best  to  ride  away  from  Ibn- 
Katib  and  Constantinople's  slave  market ! 

We  stop  at  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  it  is  a 
heavy,  irregular  building.  Constantino  the 
Great  had  it  erected,  and  consecrated  to  the 
holy  wisdom :  "  Aja  Sophia." — Rare  and  singu- 
lar relics  were  preserved  here : — the  Samaritan 
well; — three  doors  covered  with  planks  from 
Noah's  ark; — the  angels'  trumpets,  said 
to  have  been  used  at  the  siege  of  Jericho ; — 
but  these  curiosities  have  disappeared.  Aja 
Sophia  sank  twice  under  the  flames,  and  once 
by  an  earthquake,  but  always  rose  again  in  re- 
newed splendour. — On  the  nights  of  the  Rama- 
zan,  when  the  almost  flat  cupola  is  illuminated 
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with  ostrich-egg-lamps,  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation in  motley  splendour  lie  outstretched  on 
their  faces,  the  church  flatters  itself  with 
visions  of  the  coronations  of  emperors,  espou- 
sals, synods,  and  church  meetings ;  it  dreams 
of  that  night  of  terror  when  its  gates  were 
forced,  and  the  Christian  altars  profaned  j  it 
still  hears  the  sound  of  "  there  is  but  one  God 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !" — as  it  heard  it 
that  night  from  the  lips  of  the  Emperor  Maho- 
met, when  it  was  transformed  into  a  mosque. 
What  strange  dreams, — the  history  of  whole 
generations  of  mankind, — are  enacted  there, 
as  though  they  were  realities !  Perhaps 
thou  also  dreamest  of  the  future,  Aja  Sophia ! 
or  hast  a  foreboding  like  that  which  moves 
amongst  the  people  within.  Shall  the  obli- 
terated cross  on  the  door  again  be  renewed  ? — 
Shall  the  altar  be  removed  from  the  corner 
towards  Mecca,  and  take  its  place  again 
towards  the  East  ?  The  Musselman  points  to  a 
walled-up  door  in  the  uppermost  gallery  of  the 
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church,  and  whispers  a  tradition  from  that 
night,  when  a  Christian  priest  was  hewed  down 
before  the  altar  behind  this  door.  If  the  chris- 
tians  once  become  masters  here,  and  Ishmael's 
race  pass  into  Asia,  which  already  holds  its  dead, 
every  stone  in  the  doorway  will  fall,  and  the 
Christian  priest  will  stand  there  again,  and  sing 
the  mass  in  which  he  stopped  when  the  death- 
blow struck  him.  When  the  mass  is  ended, 
the  dead  priest  will  vanish,  and  the  Christian 
hymns  sound  through  the  church. 

It  is  strange  to  wander  here,  followed  by 
armed  men,  and  regarded  with  angry  looks  by 
the  praying  visitants,  as  if  we  were  excommu- 
nicated spirits. 

Magnificent  pillars  are  seen  here  !  The  eight 
of  porphyry  once  stood  under  the  cupola  of 
the  temple  of  the  sun  in  Balbec ;  the  green  are 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus. 
We  read  under  the  cupola,  in  letters  twelve 
feet  long,  an  inscription  from  the  Alcoran: 
"  God  is  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth  !" 
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Look  not  so  angrily  at  us,  thou  old  priest ; 
thy  God  is  also  our  God  ! — Nature's  temple  is 
the  joint  house  of  God  for  us ;  thou  kneelest 
towards  Mecca ;  we  towards  the  East ! — "  God 
is  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth  !" — He  en- 
lightens every  mind  and  every  heart ! 

We  depart  from  Aja  Sophia  j  a  short  street 
leads  us  to  Almeidan,  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest place  in  Constantinople.  Yet  it  was 
once  far  more  splendid. 

Here  was  the  Hippodrome  which  Constan- 
tine  ornamented  with  colonnades  and  statues  ; 
here  stood  the  proud  bronze  horses,  that  now 
find  a  place  in  Venice  over  the  entrance  to  St. 
Mark's  church  j*  here  stood  the  colossal  statue 
of  Hercules,  every  finger  of  which  was  equal  to 
a  man  in  circumference.  Only  three  monuments 
of  former  times  are  now  to  be  found  here;  the 

*  They  came  from  Athens  to  Chios,  then  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  from  thence  they  were  taken  to  Venice.  Napo- 
leon had  them  brought  to  Paris ;  and  now  they  are 
again  in  Venice. 
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first  is  a  little  column  formed  of  three  en- 
twined copper  snakes.  They  were  once  the 
pedestal  for  the  oracle's  tripod  in  Delphi ;  the 
Turks  regard  it  as  a  talisman  for  the  Greek 
kingdom,  and  therefore,  Mohammed  the  Se- 
cond cut  off  the  snake's  heads  with  his  battle- 
axe  ;  the  English  stole  the  two  others,  and  the 
Turkish  boys  now  throw  at  the  ore-green  re- 
mains as  a  target. 

A  few  paces  from  hence  rises  an  obelisk  of 
porphyry,  covered  with  hieroglyphics; — it  came 
from  Egypt  through  Athens  ;  and  it  stands 
unchanged,  as  if  protected  by  the  invisible 
gods  of  Egypt. 

The  third  monument  here  is  a  square  stone 
column  of  immense  size.  It  threatens  to  fall  : 
— it  is  Constantine's  pillar,  and  was  once 
covered  with  plates  of  gilded  copper ;  we  now 
see  but  the  iron  rings  that  held  them  to- 
gether. 

These  are  the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome's 
splendour !  Yet  this  is  still  the  finest  place 
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in  the  city:  its  extent,  and  the  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmed,  blind  our  eyes.  Behind  the 
shining  white  wall,  with  the  gilt  trellised  win- 
dows, there  are  high  plaintains  and  cypresses ; 
within  the  walls,  by  the  gilded  grave-columns, 
are  splashing  fountains.  It  is  a  little  grove, 
where  the  Mussulmen  and  women  pace  si- 
lently. The  broad  steps  lead  up  to  Achmed's 
Mosque,  where  all  is  marble — even  the  six 
high  minarets,  lifting  their  balustrades  one 
above  the  other,  and  ornamented  with  carved 
railings  :  golden  balls  glitter  on  the  cupolas ; 
the  crescent  shines  on  the  minarets; — it  is 
beautiful  to  behold ! 

And  yet  we  depart  from  it !  A  crooked 
little  street  leads  us  to  a  fantastic  building, 
where  everything  is  marble  and  gold.  See  how 
it  shines  against  the  blue,  transparent  air ! 
Plantains,  cypresses,  and  flowering  rose-hedges 
form  a  little  garden  behind  the  ornamented 
walls,  with  splendid  windows,  and  artificial 
carvings.  The  building  itself  is  certainly  Fata 
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Morgana's  own  bed-chamber : — it  is   so  light 
and  airy,  though  built  of  marble.  The  columns, 
cornice,  and  roof,  beam  with  ornaments  and 
colours.      We    ascend   the    stairs,    which  go 
round  the  whole  building;  we  look  through 
the  large  panes,  between  a  gilt  trellis,  and  see 
a  round,  airy  house ;  the  eye  is  blinded  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  East !     Is  it  a  bridal- 
chamber  for  the  first  Pacha  of  the  land  ?     No 
— it   is   a   tomb !      It  is   Sultan   Mahmoud's 
tomb.*     In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stands  his 
coffin,  covered  with  valuable  shawls  of  various 
colours ;  his  rich  turban  glittering  with  jewels 
and  with  a  feather  that  seems  plaited  of  rays, 
is   laid  on    the   coffin  where  his  head  rests. 
Small  coffins  stand  around  it  in  a  circle ;  in 
each  of  them  reposes  one  of  his  children ;  they 
are  all  hidden  by  rich  carpets.     Two  priests 
stare    at    us,    and    raise    their    hands    in    a 
threatening  posture  :    "  The    Christian    man 
*  Abdul  Meschid's  father. 
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must  not  see  a  Believer's  grave  \"  say  they ; 
the  censer  swings,  and  the  blue  smoke  of  the 
incense  rises  in  the  sunbeams  towards  the 
splendid  roof. 

A  tent  was  spread  over  Mahmoud's  coffin, 
after  they  had  brought  it  hither.  Rich  and 
poor  were  permitted  to  enter ;  old  men  wept, 
so  beloved  was  he:  he  who  had  overthrown 
the  Janizaries,  and  introduced  the  discipline 
and  clothing  of  the  Franks.  The  building  was, 
meanwhile,  erected  around  the  tent,  as  we  now 
see  it.  When  the  cupola  was  placed,  and 
when  the  Crescent  shone  in  the  sun's  rays,  the 
tent  was  first  taken  from  over  the  coffin,  which 
was  wet  with  tears. 

But  now  we  are  tired  of  rambling,  and  sight- 
seeing; there  is  a  day  to-morrow,  when  we 
will  go  to  the  Caravanserai — that  mighty  stone 
colossus,  which  contains  the  rich  wares  from 
the  cities  of  Asia.  We  will  go  to  the  mag- 
nificent Aqueduct,  where  the  creeping  plants 
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hang  between  the  large  square  stones ;  we 
will  visit  a  Turkish  bath* : — nay,  perhaps  try 
one. 

See,  this  is  our  day's  ramble  in  Constan- 
tinople ! 

*  The  bathing-houses  have  cupolas  like  the  mosques, 
into  which  the  light  descends  through  large  glass  bells. 
In  the  foremost  saloon,  where  we  undress,  there  is  a 
fountain,  and  along  the  walls  there  are  divans ;  we  enter 
through  a  warmer  room  into  the  bathing  saloon,  which 
is  of  marble,  with  high  columns.  The  floor  is  heated,  so 
that  we  must  walk  in  wooden  slippers  :  a  hot  steam  fills 
the  whole  saloon. 


IX. 

THE    DERVISES'    DANCE. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  Turks,  speaking 
generally,  regard  all  imbecile  persons  as  in- 
spired by  a  divine  spirit.  Therefore,  the  insane 
have  places  in  the  mosques.  The  terrible  Isani 
are  objects  of  respect  and  awe;  the  dervises 
are  included  in  this  category  by  reason  of  their 
dance,  which  is  a  positive  self-torture.  They 
chew  a  sort  of  intoxicating  root,  which  increases 
their  delirium. 

The  Dervises,  who  have  their  cloister  in 
Scutari,  are  called  "  Ruhanis,"  which  signifies 
"  the  howling/'  The  Dervises  in  Pera  are 
named  "  Mewlewis,"  that  is,  "  the  turning." 
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They  usually  dance  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 
I  have  seen  these  dances,  and  will  try  to  give  a 
description  of  them,  and  of  the  impression 
the  whole  ceremony,  in  their  cloister,  made 
on  me. 

A  traveller,  with  whom  I  sailed  over  to  Scu- 
tari, to  see  the  Dervises,  prepossessed  me  par- 
ticularly by  his  accounts  of  the  dance  of  the 
Isani,  which  resemble  them.  The  traveller 
came  from  Tripoli,  where,  as  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa,  in  all  the  mosques,  there  are 
found,  under  a  sort  of  guard,  whole  crowds  of 
these  creatures.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
it  is  made  known  that  the  Isani  will  dance 
through  the  streets,  and  then  every  one  locks 
his  door.  No  Christian  or  Jew  ventures  out, 
or  he  might,  on  meeting  this  wild  procession, 
although  it  is  under  guard,  be  torn  to  pieces 
alive.  Dogs,  cats,  every  fowl  that  comes  in 
their  way,  they  tear  to  pieces,  swallowing  the 
reeking  limbs. 

<c  I  was  last  year,  on  that  very  day,  (the  day 
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for  the  insane)  in  Tripoli,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  obtained  a  place  on  the  flat  roof  of  our 
Consul's  house.  All  the  gates  and  doors  in 
the  street  were  well  fastened ;  the  procession 
approached ;  a  crowd  of  well-armed  horse  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  furious  mob,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  belt,  were  completely  naked. 
Their  long  jet-black  hair  hung  down  over  their 
shoulders.  They  made  strange  little  jumps, 
and  uttered  a  wild  howl,  constantly  throwing 
the  head  forward,  and  then  back  again,  so  that 
the  long  hair  sometimes  concealed  the  face, 
and  sometimes  fluttered  about  with  frightful 
wildness.  The  horrid  screams  were  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  drums  and  bagpipes  j 
and  as  they  sprang  forward,  they  now  and  then 
stooped  down,  took  up  a  loose  flint,  and  cut 
deep  gashes  in  their  breasts  and  arms  with  it. 
In  order  to  see  the  wildness  of  the  Isanis,  we 
ordered  a  Moorish  slave  to  bind  a  living  goat 
outside  the  house  where  we  stood.  As  the 
srowd  came  on,  the  Moor  was  directed  to  kill 
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the  animal :  he  stuck  his  dagger  into  its  neck, 
and  then  sprang  in  behind  the  door.  The  goat 
sprawled  in  its  blood,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  howling  Isanis  pressed  forward.  One  of 
them  thrust  his  hand  into  the  bleeding  wound, 
lifted  the  goat  up  with  a  howl,  tore  it  in  pieces, 
and  flung  the  bleeding  entrails  up  against  the 
walls  of  the  house.  The  whole  crowd  fell  upon 
the  animal,  and  literally  ate  the  flesh,  hide,  and 
hair!" 

During  this  relation,  we  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus.  I  only  repeat  what  was  told  me ;  and 
it  was  the  prelude  to  the  fancy  which  seized 
me  of  going  to  the  cloister,  and  seeing  what 
was  to  be  enacted  there. 

We  were  now  in  Scutari,  a  city  that  has  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants — twenty 
thousand  more  than  Copenhagen;  yet  it  is 
only  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Constantinople. 
Here  every  thing  is  old  Mahomedan.  Here 
live,  if  we  may  dare  to  call  them  so,  the  ortho- 
dox Turks.  A  few  well-armed,  half-naked 
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Arabs  drove  their  laden  camels  from  the  shore, 
through  the  street,  towards  the  large  burial- 
ground.  A  long  journey  began ;  we  followed 
them,  and  stopped  at  a  remote  corner  of  the 
city,  at  a  poor,  insignificant  house.  This  was 
the  Dervises'  cloister. 

The  door  was  not  yet  open ;  we  had  come 
too  early,  and  therefore  went  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cafes  which  extend  straight  up  to  the 
immense  cypress  forest,  where  the  dead  rest.  A 
number  of  Turks,  military  and  civil,  sat  outside 
the  cafes  under  the  green  leaf  trees.  Some  of 
them  were  here  to  take  part  in  the  dervises' 
dance,  or,  like  us,  to  see  it.  An  ugly  old 
dwarf  sat  there;  they  said  that  he  was  a 
zealous  Ruhanis,  and  that  I  should  soon  see 
him  amongst  the  dancers.  He  was  said  to  be 
very  rich,  and  had  twelve  handsome  wives  in 
his  seraglio.  He  had  his  son  with  him  in  the 
cafe, — a  fine  boy  who  was  as  tall  as  his  father. 

At  length,  the  door  to  the  cloister  was 
opened.  We  went  over  to  it,  and  came  into 
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a  broad  front  hall,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
woollen  carpet ;  here  it  looked  like  the  shed 
before  the  back-house  where  they  exhibit  wild 
animals  in  our  provincial  towns.  Every  one 
was  obliged  to  pull  off  his  boots  or  shoes, 
which  were  set  up  behind  the  curtain. 

My  companion,  the  traveller,  who  had  been 
in  Tripolis,  took  a  pair  of  morocco  slippers 
out  of  his  pocket,  pulled  them  over  his  boots, 
and  in  this  manner  entered;  but  the  Turks 
looked  angrily  at  him  and  spoke  to  themselves. 
I  had  straps  sewed  fast  to  my  trousers,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  the  boots  off;  but  as  one 
ought  to  follow  the  custom  of  a  country  or  fly 
the  land,  I  took  my  knife  out,  at  once  cut  the 
straps  in  two,  and  walked  in  like  the  Turks  in 
my  socks.  An  old  man  with  a  turban  on, 
nodded  mildly  and  said  something  which  my 
interpreter  translated  for  me — "That  I  was  a 
good  man  who  respected  their  religion,  and 
deserved  to  be  a  Turk !"  "  God  enlighten 
thee !"  were  his  last  words. 
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I  now  entered  the  temple  itself, — if  it  can  be 
so  called.  It  formed  a  square  hall ;  above  was 
a  well-grated  gallery  for  the  women;  at  the 
bottom  was  a  barrier  of  rough  boards  round 
about;  within  was  the  dancing  place,  which 
for  the  moment  was  covered  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  coloured  skins  ;  on  these  lay  a 
number  of  dervises  on  their  stomachs.  They 
were  clothed  in  the  customary  dress  of  the 
Turks,  yet  there  were  also  many  in  the  new 
regulation  dresses,  military  frocks  and  high, 
large  fez.  They  touched  the  floor  with  their 
foreheads;  now  and  then  they  raised  their 
heads ;  but  as  if  something  terrified  them,  they 
struck  their  heads  quickly  down  again.  I 
stood  in  my  socks  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and 
shifted  the  one  foot  on  to  the  instep  of  the 
other,  to  get  a  little  warmth  in  them.  It  was 
by  no  means  pleasant. 

Large  frames  with  Turkish  incriptions,  and 
pictures  representing  buildings,  hung  down 
the  centre  wall.  Here  also  hung  tambourines, 
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cymbals,  and  iron  scourges  with  sharp  spikes 
to  tear  the  skin  with.  In  the  middle  of  the 
wall  was  a  niche,  which  served^  as  an  altar,  the 
same  as  in  the  mosques ;  in  front  of  this  stood 
a  priest  in  blue  talar,  green  turban,  and  with  a 
long  white  beard.  He  swung  a  censer  with 
burning  incense,  and  uttered  some  Turkish 
words  in  a  strange,  guttural  manner.  And 
now  some  of  them  began  a  song  with  chorus ; — 
I  say  a  song,  but  that  is  not  the  right  word 
for  such  a  noise.  It  was  a  sound  that  was 
something  so  peculiarly  wild,  changing  in  dif- 
ferent rhymes — a  sort  of  scale — a  singular 
running  up  of  notes  with  the  throat,  quite  as 
a  savage  with  a  musical  ear  would  have  imi- 
tated a  bravura  in  his  way,  after  having  heard 
it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  more  horrible 
than  really  inharmonious  to  hear. 

After  the  dervises  had  touched  the  floor 
several  times  with  their  foreheads,  they  arose, 
kissed  the  priest's  hand,  and  placed  themselves 
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in  a  semicircle  along  the  barrier  that    sepa- 
rated them  from  the  spectators. 

The  dance  began.  At  the  same  time  there 
came  a  man  whose  appearance  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  greatest  horror  I  have  ever  as  yet  seen 
any  human  being  capable  of  producing.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  dervises  from  Pera,so  easily 
known  by  their  high-crowned  felt  hats  without 
a  brim.  I  have  never  seen  a  man,  in  whom 
insanity  was  so  clearly  visible  in  the  eyes  as 
this.  The  other  dancers  had  laid  their  tur- 
bans and  fez  in  the  niche,  and  each  had  put 
on  a  white  felt  calot  or  cap ;  it  was  in  such  a 
one  that  the  madman  entered,  who,  my  guide 
informed  me,  was  a  hermit  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Medina.  His  black,  wiry  hair, 
hung  far  down  over  his  back  and  shoulders ; 
he  had  on  a  white  cloak,  on  which  was  sewed 
two  winged  horses  of  red  stuff;  he  placed 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle.  All 
stood  as  if  their  feet  were  nailed  fast,  but  as 
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if  a  steam  engine  set  the  other  limbs  in  mo- 
tion :  every  joint  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
first  forwards,  then  backwards;  now  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left ;  and  all  during  a  song 
or  recitation — whatever  we  may  choose  to  call 
it — first  slowly  and  then  in  quicker  and  quicker 
time — the  song  as  well  as  the  motion ;  so  that 
by  degrees  the  dancers  fell  into  wild,  nay, 
almost  obscene  postures. 

Two  young  Turks  sat  cross-legged  outside 
the  semicircle  and  led  the  song,  which  rose 
continually  with  a  monotonous  intonation  on 
the  third  syllable.  They  ran  through  the 
whole  of  Mahomet's  race,  from  Abdallah  to 
Mahomet,  and  the  chorus  was :  "  La  illah  ! 
illalah  !"  At  last  it  sounded  like  a  dull  howl, 
a  snoring,  or  death  rattle.  Some  were  pale 
as  death ;  others  were  deep  red ;  the  water 
streamed  down  from  all  their  faces.  The 
hermit  now  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  stood  in  a 
red  woollen  blouse  with  long  sleeves  over  his 
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/hands,  and  with  naked  legs ;  he  was  soon  in 
a  state  of  madness,  and  tore  his  tight  blouse, 
striking  his  breast  with  his  naked  arms.  One 
of  his  hands  was  withered,  probably  his  own 
doing ;  his  mouth  was  one  bleeding  wound ; 
both  his  lips  had  lately  been  cut  off,  so  that 
the  white  teeth  grinned;  it  was  horrible  to 
look  at !  His  mouth  began  to  bleed,  his  eyes 
rolled,  and  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled. 
The  dance  became  more  and  more  violent,  and 
yet  not  one  moved  an  inch  from  his  place. 
They  seemed  not  to  be  men,  but  machines. 
They  no  longer  spoke  words: — words  were 
lost  in  a  short  howl.  "  Jehovah"  sounded  like 
"  Je — hu!"  in  the  rest  of  the  song, "  Ja — med!'' 
"  oh  help  \"  most  distinctly.  It  was  like  a 
death  groan — it  was  frightful ;  and  the  more 
I  looked  at  the  dancers,  the  more  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  a  mad-house  amongst  the  insane. 
"Ja — hu!  ja — hu  \"  was  the  wild,  howling 
cry. 
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My  companion  whispered  to  me :  "  For 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  laugh,  or  we  are  undone ! 
they  will  murder  us  !" 

"  Laugh  !"  I  replied,  "  I  am  ready  to  weep ! 
It  is  afflicting — it  is  shocking !  I  cannot  bear 
it  any  longer  \" 

I  sought  the  door  in  haste,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  some  of  the  dancers  fell  to  the 
ground. 

When  I  was  out  in  the  street,  I  still  heard 
the  wild  howl :  "  Ja — hu  !  ja — hu  \" 

How  beautiful,  how  warm  it  was  without  in 
the  clear  sunshine  !  The  light  boat,  thin  as  a 
shaving,  darted  from  the  coast  of  Asia  towards 
Europe,  over  the  rapid  current,  past  sailing 
vessels  and  boats.  The  least  shock,  and  we 
must  have  upset ;  but  of  that  I  thought  not  j 
we  came  from  the  dwelling  of  terror,  and  here 
all  was  nature  and  gladness. 

The  day  after,  I  visited  Mewlewis,  the  turn- 
ing dervises  in  Pera.  They  have  their  own 
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peculiar  dress,  and  a  fine  airy  cloister.  Every 
thing  shows  that  they  stand  in  a  higher  rank 
than  the  Ruhanis.  The  entrance  to  the  cloister 
is  near  the  burial-ground,  towards  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Pera.  There  are  some  high 
cypresses  in  the  court-yard.  The  cloister 
itself  is  separated  from  the  temple  where  they 
dance. 

An  old  Armenian  accompanied  me  thither  : 
the  yard  was  filled  with  women,  but  they  durst 
not  enter  the  temple  itself.  I  saw  several 
young  dervises  through  the  open  windows  of 
the  cloister,  exercising  themselves  in  turning 
round. 

The  soldiers  on  guard  winked  to  us  while 
we  stood  in  the  yard.  We  were  obliged  to 
take  off  our  boots,  and  were  then  conducted 
into  the  gallery  which  extends  around  the 
saloon,  and  which  was  covered  with  mats. 
Everything  was  clean  and  handsome :  the  view 
through  the  open  windows  to  Scutari  and  the 
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distant  Asiatic  mountains  certainly  contri- 
buted much  to  the  embellishment:  every 
window  afforded  a  splendid  diorama. 

The  gallery  I  entered  was  quite  filled  with 
Turks ;  but  when  they  saw  me,  a  stranger,  they 
all  made  way  directly,  and  pushed  each  other 
aside,  so  that  I  might  come  freely  up  to  the 
barrier.  Here,  and  everywhere  else,  I  must 
praise  the  civility  of  the  Turks. 

The  festival  now  began.  A  crowd  of  der- 
vises  entered  :  they  were  all  barefooted,  and 
each  of  them  was  wrapped  up  in  a  large,  dark- 
green  cloak;  a  white  felt  hat,  certainly  an  ell 
high,  and  entirely  without  brim,  covered  the 
head.  One  of  the  eldest,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  crossed  his  arms,  and  said  a  prayer, 
accompanied  by  a  low,  monotonous  music  — 
two  notes  on  the  flute,  and  but  one,  and  the 
same  note,  on  the  drums  j  it  sounded  almost 
like  the  regular  splashing  of  a  fountain.  All 
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the    other    dervises   went   slowly   in   a   circle 
around  the  old  man. 

They  now  threw  off  their  cloaks,  and  each 
appeared  in  an  open,  dark-green  jacket,  with 
long,  narrow  sleeves ;  a  long  skirt  of  the  same 
stuff  and  colour  hung  down  to  the  ancles,  and 
fell  in  large  folds  around  their  legs.  They 
extended  their  arms  and  turned  round,  always 
to  the  same  side ;  their  skirts  stood  in  the  air 
like  a  funnel  about  them. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  stood  two  der- 
vises, who  continued  to  turn  to  the  same  side, 
and  always  on  the  same  spot ;  the  others  turned 
round  about  them  in  a  whirling  dance ;  the 
eldest,  with  the  long  beard,  walked  quietly 
between  those  that  formed  the  outer  circle,  and 
the  two  in  the  middle.  The  dance  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  course  of  the  planets. 

A  low,  monotonous  song  was  heard  from 
a  closed  gallery  above  us ;  the  drum  and  fife 
continued  a  sleepy  music,  whilst  the  dancers 
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uninterruptedly  continued  their  turning  round 
to  the  same  side,  and  always  to  the  same  time. 
They  looked  just  like  lifeless  figures :  not  a 
feature  was  changed,  but  all  were  pale  as 
death. 

There  was  a  heavy  blow  on  the  drum,  when 
they  suddenly  stood  still,  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  They  mumbled  a  short  prayer ;  the 
monotonous  music  began  again,  and  again  they 
all  turned  to  the  same  side  as  before.  We 
became  giddy  by  looking  at  them  :  they  turned 
and  turned.  Now  one  tottered;  the  fife  and 
drum  then  sounded  in  quicker  time,  and  the 
one  who  tottered  whirled  still  quicker  round, 
always  wilder  and  quicker ; — it  was  not  possible 
to  bear  the  sight  of  it !  This  dance  lasted 
a  whole  hour ;  but  there  was  nothing  horrify- 
ing in  it.  It  might  almost  be  called  graceful ; 
one  had  only  to  forget  that  they  were  men, 
to  believe  that  they  were  puppets.  The  dance, 
in  unison  with  the  low  sameness  of  the  music, 
gave  the  whole  the  character  of  silent  insanity, 
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which  affected  more  than  disturbed  the  spirits. 
The  whole  performance  could  scarcely  be  called 
edifying:  it  appeared  to  me  like  a  sort  of 
ballet,  whereas,  the  dance  of  the  dervises  in 
Scutari  remained  in  my  memory  like  a  scene 
in  a  madhouse. 


X. 

A   TURKISH    SKETCH. 

WHEN  we  descend  from  Pera,  and  pass 
between  the  cypresses  of  the  church-yard,  we 
come  to  a  little  quarter  which  must  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Galata,  although  it  lies  outside 
the  walls.  Here  is  a  real  Turkish  street,  where 
the  efforts  of  modern  enterprize  are  not  yet  to 
be  traced.  This  street  runs  somewhat  angu- 
larly ;  its  breadth  is  so  great  that  an  ass,  with 
its  panniers,  can  pass  through ;  it  is  not  paved, 
and  after  rain  it  seems  to  be  a  muddy  brook, 
in  which  they  have  driven  piles,  and  laid  a 
plank  on  them. 

3  C 
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All  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  two  stories 
high:  the  ground  floor  presents  to  view  an 
open  shop,  without  windows  or  doors — in  fact, 
an  inverted  chest;  and  there,  on  the  raised 
floor,  sits  the  Turk,  with  his  long  pipe,  his 
articles  of  sale  hanging  round  about.  The  old 
Turks,  in  their  parti-coloured  dresses,  and 
generally  with  a  noble  countenance,  adorned 
by  a  long  beard,  sit  here  the  day  through. 
There  is  no  chattering  here.  Every  house 
might  be  taken  for  a  wooden  shed  before  a 
wax  cabinet,  and  we  have  the  wax  figure  in  the 
owner  himself.  A  pack  of  dogs,  without 
masters,  are  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the 
street ;  another  pack  are  devouring  a  carcass 
that  lies  there.  I  give  the  picture  as  I  have 
seen  it.  Five  or  six  little  Turkish  boys,  al- 
most naked — one,  at  least,  has  only  a  turban 
on — skip  about,  with  a  wild  howl,  around  a 
dead  horse,  which,  as  the  hide  is  flayed  off, 
lies  there  in  a  corner,  reeking,  and  stretches 
its  four  legs  in  the  air.  The  naked  brat  gets 
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up  to  ride  on  the  raw  animal,  and  then  jumps 
about : — it  is  an  original  sight ! 

But,  is  there  no  ray  of  poetry  in  all  this 
filth  ?  I  answer,  yes ;  for  I  remember  the 
large  vines  which,  on  some  of  the  houses, 
stretch  their  thick  stems  up  the  wooden  wall, 
and  spread  like  a  leafy  roof  over  the  street  to 
the  neighbour's  house,  which  it  decks  with  its 
green  leaves !  I  remember  the  well-grated 
upper  story,  which  encloses  the  women  and 
hides  them  from  the  stranger's  gaze.  There  is 
poetry  !  The  Turk  himself,  the  yellow  opium- 
eater,  who  sits  in  red  trousers  and  bright 
yellow  kaftan  with  green  turban,  is  a  living 
poem;  he  sits  cross-legged  with  half-closed 
eyes  and  trembling  lips;  my  eye  reads  the 
quivering  leaves  of  the  spiritual  work ;  and  it 
runs  thus : 

"  See,  how  the  vine  winds  its  tendrils !  Its 
leaf  is  green  as  my  turban ;  its  juice  is  red  as 
my  blood !  But  the  prophet  has  said  that  the 
juice  and  the  blood  shall  not  mingle !  To  drink 
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wine  is  a  sin ;  wine  is  for  Christians  and 
Jews  !  But  the  opium  root  is  Solomon's  ring  '• 
It  is  better  than  wine  in  my  mouth  ;  it  becomes 
a  mountain  with  grapes  and  sunshine !  Every 
sorrow  exhales  away !  I  feel  myself  so  hale  j  I 
become  so  glad ;  I  become  wild ;  I  hover  and 
fly  !  The  prophet  knows  what  I  do !  Allah  is 
great  !" 


XI. 

THE    CEMETERY   AT   SCUTARI. 

THE  Turks  regard  themselves  as  strangers 
in  Europe  ;  they  must,  therefore,  rest  in  their 
fatherland,  and  it  is  Asia.  The  largest  ceme- 
tery of  Constantinople  is  at  Scutari.  Where 
one  is  buried,  the  Turks  never  lay  another 
corpse  ;  the  grave  of  the  dead  is  his  home,  and 
that  is  enclosed ;  thus  the  cemetery  soon 
increases  in  size.  That  at  Scutari  extends  for 
miles.  For  every  child  that  is  born,  they  plant 
a  plantain  tree,  and  for  every  man  that  dies, 
they  plant  a  cypress  j  the  cemetery  at  Scutari 
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is,  therefore,  an  extensive  forest  cut  through 
with  roads  and  paths.  Here  are  the  richest 
grave-monuments,  the  greatest  variation  of 
monumental  pillars  over  the  dead.  Beside  the 
graves,  which  are  covered  with  a  flat,  extended 
stone,  there  is  a  recess  or  hole  into  which  the 
rain  falls ;  the  dogs  slake  their  thirst  there ; 
and  the  Turk  fondly  believes,  from  this,  that 
the  dead  are  happy  in  Mahomet's  paradise. 

The  grave-stones,  each  with  a  turban  or  fez 
cut  in  the  stone,  stand  under  the  tall  cypresses, 
and  as  close  to  each  other  as  the  stubble 
in  a  mowed  field.  One  fen  easily  see  where 
the  dervise  or  Turk  of  the  real  old  faith  rests, 
and  where  the  new  half-Europeanized  race  is 
brought  to  sleep ;  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
deceased  are  inscribed  on  the  stone  in 
golden  characters.  An  ingenious  epitaph  tells 
of  the  mutability  of  life,  or  calls  on  the  reader 
to  pray  for  the  dead.  Where  the  women  rest 
we  see  only  a  carved  lotus  leaf,  ornamented 
with  gold;  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  her. 
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Even   in   death,    woman   here    is  veiled,  and 
unknown  to  the  stranger. 

No  fence  encloses  this  forest  of  the  dead ; 
it  is  still  and  solitary  under  these  mighty 
cypresses.  The  broad  highway  passes  over  the 
overthrown  graves ;  the  Arab  drives  his  camels 
past, — the  bell  on  the  animal's  neck  is  the 
only  sound  that  disturbs  this  vast  solitude. 

The  sea  of  Marmora  lies  before  us,  still  as 
the  dead  under  the  cypresses,  and  shows  us  its 
beautifully  coloured  islands.  The  largest  seems 
a  little  paradise  with  wild  rocks,  vineyards, 
cypress,  plantain  and  pine  woods  !  What 
grandeur  is  to  be  seen  from  this  garden  of  the 
dead !  This  scene  of  splendour,  which  we 
behold,  was  the  place  of  banishment  for  de- 
throned emperors,  princes,  and  princesses  under 
the  Byzantium  empire.  They  sighed  in  the 
cloisters  on  those  islands,  like  poor  monks  and 
nuns !  It  is  better  with  the  dead  !  Corruption 
sleeps  there  without  dreaming ;  but  the  eter- 
nal, striving,  has  haply  reached  its  God. 
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What  silence  amongst  these  graves  under 
the  cypresses  !  We  will  wander  here  in  the 
clear  moonlight  night.  What  dark  trees  !  night 
slumbers  over  the  graves  : — what  a  radiant 
sky !  Life  streams  from  it. 

Yonder,  over  the  rugged  way,  there  moves  a 
white  orb,  and  a  red,  beaming  one,  as  if  they 
were  shining  roses;  they  are  only  two  paper 
lanterns.  An  old  Turk  holds  them  in  his  hand 
as  he  rides  through  the  garden  of  the  dead : 
he  thinks  not  of  the  dead; — no,  the  living 
are  in  his  thoughts  ;  the  beautiful,  the  merry 
women  in  that  comfortable  home  where  he  will 
soon  stretch  his  limbs  on  the  soft  cushions, 
eat  the  hot  pilaf,  smoke  his  pipe  whilst  the 
youngest  of  the  wives  claps  his  cheek,  and  the 
others  present  before  him  a  "  Shadow-play/' — 
a  merry  comedy  which  the  Turks  favour  in 
their  houses,  with  Karagof  and  Hadschi 
Aiwat.*  Amongst  the  graves,  under  the  black 

*  The  Turks  have  got  the  "  Schattenspiel,"  from 
China.  The  chief  personages  in  this  play  are  Karagof, 
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cypresses,  the  old  man  thinks  of  life — and  life 
is  enjoyment ! 

It  is  again  still  !  footsteps  are  now  heard, — 
no  lantern  shines  ;  no  horse  trots  past ; — it  is  a 
youth  strong  and  fiery,  handsome  as  IshmaePs 
self  !  The  moon  shines  on  his  beaming  face  ;  he 
flies  on  the  wings  of  love.  Yes,  he  is  a  Turk  ! 

There  is  stillness  in  the  garden  of  the  dead  ! 
there  is  stillness  in  the  hut  by  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora ;  but  at  home  there  are  two  lips  that  meet 
as  the  mussel  shells  meet ;  that  enclose  lovers 
pearl  ! 

i.  e.  Harlequin ;  Hadschi  Aiwat,  i.  e.  Pantaloon,  who 
speaks  in  verse ;  and  Hopa-Thelebis,  *.  e.  petit- 
maitre. 


XII. 
MAHOMET'S  BIRTHDAY. 

THE  fourth  of  May  is  the  birthday -festival  of 
the  prophet  Mahomet  or  Mohammed ;  the  even- 
ing before,  the  festivity  began,  and  the  com- 
mencement is  undeniably  the  finest  part  of  it. 
That  it  was  moonlight,  and  that  theOsman  police 
laws,  even  under  these  circumstances,  commands 
every  one  that  goes  out  after  sunset  to  carry  a 
candle  in  a  lantern  if  he  would  not  be  arrested,  I 
did  not  regard  as  the  most  pleasant  regulation ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  it,  for  neither 
the  moonlight  nor  the  police  laws  could  be 
changed.  A  young  Russian,  named  Aderhas, 
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and  I  went  together,  and  without  any  guide, 
but,  furnished  with  lights  in  large  paper  Ian- 
terns,  we  hastened  away  to  see  the  illumination 
in  honour  of  the  prophet.  We  went  through 
one  of  the  narrow  side  streets  of  Pera,  and  a 
sight  lay  before  us,  so  magnificent,  so  beautiful, 
so  fantastic,  that  the  like  of  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  seen  in  the  North  in  an  oriental 
dream.  From  the  row  of  houses  where  we 
stood,  and  deep  down  towards  the  bay,  there 
lay  an  extensive  cemetery,  that  is  to  say,  a 
wood  of  cypresses  with  large  closely  planted 
trees : — pitchy  night  rested  there. 

The  path,  which  the  foot  of  man  and  horses' 
hoofs  have  formed,  winds  over  rugged  hills, 
then  downward  under  the  high  trees. 
Sometimes  it  is  narrow  between  the  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  sometimes  it  goes  over  the 
ruined  gravestones.  Here  and  there  moved  a 
red  or  blue  lantern  which,  ever  and  anon,  dis- 
appeared and  returned  to  sight  again  in  the  dark 
ground ;  there  are  a  few  solitary  houses  in  the 
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cemetery ;  the  light  shone  from  the  topmost 
window,  or  was  borne  along  the  open  bal- 
cony. 

The  bay,  filled  with  vessels,  shone  over  the 
tops  of  the  cypresses  as  blue  as  a  Damascus 
blade ;  two  of  the  largest  ships  were  ornament- 
ed in  the  richest  manner  with  burning  lamps ; 
they  beamed  around  the  port-holes,  about  the 
gunwale,  and  the  masts ;  they  hung  in  the 
shrouds  and  transformed  them  into  a  radiant 
net.  Opposite  us  lay  the  city  itself,  that  great, 
extended  Constantinople,  with  its  innumerable 
minarets,  all  entwined  with  wreaths  of  lamps ; 
the  air  was  still  red  from  the  setting  sun,  but 
so  clear  and  transparent,  that  the  mountains  of 
Asia  and  the  eternal  snow-covered-Olympus 
were  plainly  visible,  the  east  with  all  its  broken 
lines  like  a  silvery  cloud  behind  the  magnificent 
city.  The  moonlight  did  not  diminish  the 
lustre  of  the  lamps,  but  only  brought  out  the 
minarets,  which  seemed  white  stalks  with 
colossal  fire-flowers ;  the  lesser  ones  bore  one 
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wreath  of  lights,  the  larger  two,  and  the  largest 
three,  one  above  the  other. 

There  was  not  a  being  to  be  seen  near  where 
we  stood ;  it  was  still  and  solitary.  We  paced 
down  through  the  cypresses  where  a  night- 
ingale was  pouring  out  its  melodious  song,  and 
the  turtle-doves  cooed' in  the  dark  trees.  We 
went  past  a  little  guard-house,  built  of  planks 
and  painted  red ;  a  small  fire  was  kindled  be- 
tween the  grave- stones  before  it,  and  soldiers 
lay  round  about  the  fire ;  they  were  clothed  in 
European  dresses,  but  their  features  and  colour 
denoted  that  they  were  of  Ishmael's  race,  the 
children  of  the  Desert.  With  long  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  they  lay  and  listened  to  what  was 
related ;  it  was  about  Mohammed's  birth ;  the 
nightingale  translated  it  for  us,  or  we  should 
not  have  understood  it. 

"  La  illah  ilallah  !*     The    merchants     met 
together  in  the  city  of  Mecca  for  the  sake  of 

*  There  is  no  God  but  God. 
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commerce;  there  came  Indians  and  Persians, 
there  came  Egyptians  and  Syrians  ;  each  had 
his  idol  in  the  temple  of  Kaaba,  and  a  son  of 
Ishmael's  race  filled  one  of  the  highest  offices, — 
that  of  satisfying  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
pilgrims.  Such  was  his  piety  he  would,  like 
Abraham,  have  offered  up  his  son ;  but  the 
soothsayer  bade  the  beautiful  Abdallah  to  live, 
and  a  hundred  camels  to  be  sacrificed  for  him. 
La  illah  ilallah  ! — And  Abdallah  grew  up — and 
became  so  handsome  that  hundreds  of  maidens 
died  through  love  for  him  ;  the  flame  of  the 
prophet  shone  from  his  brow ;  the  flame  that, 
from  the  day  of  creation,  was  concealed  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  the  prophet, 
Mohammed  the  first  and  last  was  born.  The 
soothsayer  Fatima  saw  this  flame,  and  she 
offered  a  hundred  camels  as  her  dowry  ;  but  he 
pressed  Emina  to  his  breast,  and  the  prophet's 
flame  vanished  from  his  brow  and  burned 
under  Emina's  heart.  La  illah  ilallah  ! 

"  Nine  changes  of  the  moon  passed  away,  and 
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never  had  the  flowers  of  the  earth  exhaled  such 
sweet  odours  as  in  these.  Never  had  the 
fruit  on  the  branches  swelled  so  juicy  !  Then 
the  rocks  shook,  the  lake  of  Sava  sank  in  the 
earth,  the  idols  fell  down  in  the  temple,  and  the 
demons  that  would  fain  storm  heaven,  fell  like 
millions  of  shooting  stars,  cast  down  by  the 
lance-wielder  ;  for  Mohammed  the  prophet 
was  born  that  night !  La  illah  ilallah  !" 

This  story  the  nightingale  translated  for  us, 
and  the  nightingale  understands  Turkish  just 
as  well  as  it  understands  Danish. 

We  passed  under  Pera's  tower  out  to  the 
cloister  of  the  turning  Dervises ;  and  a  large 
panorama  was  before  us.  The  whole  sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Asiatic  mountains  lay  irra- 
diated by  the  moonlight,  and  in  the  middle 
rose  Scutari,  whose  minarets  beamed  with 
lamps  like  Constantinople's.  And  here  stood 
forth  the  mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia,  with  its 
four  minarets  j  and  the  mosque  of  Achmed  with 
its  six,  each  with  two  or  three  glittering  wreaths 
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of  stars.  They  seemed  to  touch  the  gardens  of 
the  seraglio  ;  extending,  dark  as  a  starless  night, 
down  towards  the  Bosphorus.  Not  a  light 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  building  of  the  Sultanas 
along  the  shore,  but  where  the  Golden  Horn 
terminates,  there  was  a  flaming  sword  planted, 
which  casts  its  red  light  over  the  water.  In- 
numerable small  boats,  each  with  red,  blue, 
or  green  paper  lanterns,  darted,  like  fire-flies, 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  All  the  large  ves- 
sels of  war  shone  with  lamps ;  we  saw  every 
ship,  shroud,  and  spar ;  everything  was  as  if 
drawn  in  fire.  Scutari  and  Stamboul  seemed 
bound  together  by  the  beaming  water  and  the 
variegated  points  of  fire.  It  was  the  city  of 
romance  and  phantasy  ,•  a  magic  was  shed  over 
the  whole.  Only  on  two  spots  lay  night  with  all 
her  mysterious  gloom ;  in  Asia  it  was  in  the  large 
cemetery  behind  Scutari,  and  in  Europe  it  was 
in  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio.  Night  and 
dreams  were  in  both  places ;  the  dead  heroes' 
dreams  are  of  the  women  of  paradise.  In  the 
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seraglio's  night  they  dream  of  the  earth,  and  they 
are  there  young  and  beautiful  as  their  heavenly 
sisters. 

There  was  a  throng  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Franks  in  the  streets  of  Pera;  each  had  his 
lantern  or  candle  j  it  was  an  oriental  moccolo ; 
but  the  dresses  were  far  richer  and  more 
splendid  than  those  we  see  on  the  Corso 
at  Rome  on  the  last  evening  of  the  carnival. 
Lamps  placed  in  pyramids,  or  pointing  out  in  a 
large  M,  the  initial  of  the  prophet's  name,  burnt 
before  the  houses  of  the  foreign  ministers. 
At  nine  o'clock,  the  firing  of  cannon  was 
heard  from  all  the  ships;  they  thundered 
along  the  deep  as  if  there  were  a  great  sea-fight. 
All  the  windows  shook :  shot  followed  shot 
proclaiming  the  hour  of  the  prophet's  birth. 

I  fell  asleep  during  the  booming  of  the  can- 
non, and  awoke  early  in  the  morning  with  the 
same  thunder.  Merry  music  of  Rossini  and 
Donizetti  arose  to  me  from  the  streets.  The 
troops  marched  away  to  be  drawn  up  between 
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the  seraglio  and  the  mosque  of  Achmed,  whither 
the  Sultan  was  to  go  in  great  state. 

The  Danish  Consul,    Rornani,   an    Italian, 
came  to  fetch  me.    A  young  Turk,  with  pistols 
in  his  belt,  and  bearing  two  long  tobacco-pipes, 
went  before  us.    An  old  Armenian,  in   a  dark 
blue    fluttering  kaftan,    and  his  black  vase- 
shaped  hat  on  his   shaved  head,  carried  our 
cloaks  behind  us ;   and  thus  we  strode  through 
the  chief  street  of  Pera  down  to  Galata.    The 
servants  went    in  one  boat,  and  we   two   in 
another.    And  now  we  shot  over  the  bay,  like 
arrows,  between  hundreds  of  other  boats,  whose 
rowers  screamed  and  shouted  to  each  other,  that 
the  one  should  not  rush  against    the  other's 
light  vessel,  and  sink  it.    The  mass   of  gon- 
dolas formed  a  large  rocking  bridge  at  the 
landing  place  of  Constantinople ;    so  that  we 
had  to  spring  over  them  to  reach  the  firm  earth, 
which  is  dammed  up  with  half-rotten  beams 
and  planks.    The  throng  was  great,  but  we 
soon  came  into  a  broader  sized  street.    Here 
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were  people  enough,  but  a  good  place,  never- 
theless, could  be  got. 

Large  crowds  of  women  veiled,  went  the 
same  way  as  we  ;  and  we  were  soon  under  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio,  which  are  very  high  to- 
wards the  city,  and  look  like  the  walls  of  an 
old  fortification.  Here  and  there  is  a  tower, 
with  a  little  iron  door  that  seems  never  to  have 
been  opened.  Grass  and  creeping  plants  hang 
about  the  hinges.  Large  old  trees  stretch  their 
leafy  branches  out  over  the  walls ;  one  might 
fancy  it  was  the  borders  of  the  enchanted  forest 
where  the  sleeping  princess  lay. 

We  took  our  station  outside  the  mosque  of 
Sophia,  between  the  great  fountain  and  the 
entrance  to  the  seraglio.  The  mosque  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  with  its  many  cupolas  and  additional 
buildings,  has,  from  hence,  an  appearance  that 
reminds  us  of  a  large  flower,  with  its  many  little 
buds  about  it !  The  terraces  before  it  were  filled 
with  Turkish  women  and  children ;  the  shining 
white  veils  imparted  a  festival  air  to  them. 

The  fountain  behind  us  is  the  largest  and 
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handsomest  in  Constantinople.   But  by  a  foun- 
tain we  usually  imagine  a  .basin  into  which  the 
water  descends.     It  is  not  so  in  Turkey.     A 
better  idea  of  a  Turkish  fountain  will  be  formed 
by  imagining  a  square  house,  with  the  outside 
walls  variegated  quite  in  the  Pompeiian  style. 
The  white  ground  is  painted  over  with  red,  blue, 
and  gilt  inscriptions  from   the  Alcoran  ;  and 
from    small  niches,   within   which    the   brass 
ladles  are  chained,  the  consecrated  fresh  water 
with  which  the  Mussulman  washes  his  face  and 
hands,  at  fixed  hours  of  the  day  bubbles  forth. 
The  roof  is  quite  Chinese,  besides  being  painted 
in  various  colours,  or  gilded.     The   dove,  the 
Turk's  holy  bird,  builds   there,  and  flies  by 
hundreds  from  the  fountain  over  our  heads,  to 
the  mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  back  again. 
Found  about  lie  a  number  of  coffee-houses,  all 
of  wood,  and  with  balconies,  almost  like  the 
houses  in  Switzerland,  but  more  varied,  and 
more  ruinous.     Small  patches  of  trees  are  be- 
fore  each,  under  which   sit  tobacco-smoking 
and  coffee-drinking  Turks,  who  in  their  various 
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coloured  caftans,  some  with  turbans,  others 
with  fez,  may  be  said  to  curtain  the  houses, 
and  decorate  the  gardens. 

Between  the  fountain  and  the  great  gate 
leading  into  the  foremost  yard  of  the  seraglio, 
were  two  long  scaffoldings  of  planks  on  tuns 
and  tables,  the  one  higher  than  the  other,  and 
both  covered  with  cushions  and  carpets,  on 
which  veiled  Turkish  women  of  the  commonest 
class  reclined  themselves.  Old  Turks,  Persians, 
and  a  number  of  Franks,  whose  unveiled 
females  attracted  much  attention,  had  their 
station  on  the  higher  part  of  the  scaffolding. 
Now  came  several  regiments  of  Turkish  sol- 
diers, all  in  European  uniforms — narrow  trou- 
sers, and  short  jackets,  the  white  bandoleers 
across  over  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  all 
with  red  stiff  fez  on  the  head.  The  guards 
looked  well;  they  had  new  uniforms,  stiff 
stocks,  with  collars,  and  wore  on  this  day — for 
the  first  time,  as  I  heard — white  gloves.  Other 
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regiments,  on  the  contrary,  looked  quite  fright- 
ful. I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  coloured  faces,  white,  brown, 
and  jet  black  amongst  them,  but  there  were  both 
halt  and  club-footed  soldiers.  The  European 
uniform  was  too  tight  for  them;  and  so  a 
number  of  them  had  ripped  the  seams  up  at 
the  elbows,  or  cut  a  long  gash  in  the  trousers 
before  the  knees,  that  they  might  move  more 
freely,  by  which  means  a  completely  naked 
elbow  stuck  out,  or  during  the  march  a  red  or 
black  knee  continually  peeped  out  of  the  blue 
trousers.  One  regiment,  which  I  will  call  the 
bare-legged,  excelled  in  particular, — for  some 
of  them  had  but  one  boot  and  one  shoe ;  others 
were  quite  bare-legged,  in  slippers,  and  amongst 
them  there  were  slippers  of  all  colours.  They 
all  entered  the  Seraglio  to  a  clanging  music; 
and,  after  having  passed  by  the  Sultan,  they 
returned,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  rank  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  Ethiopians  and  Bulga- 
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rians  stood  side  by  side ;  the  Bedouin  was 
neighbour  to  the  herdsman's  son  from  the 
Balkan  mountains. 

The  procession  was  to  commence  at  nine 
o'clock  j  but  it  was  almost  twelve  before  it 
pleased  the  Sultan  to  set  out  from  the  Seraglio. 
The  sun  burnt  with  the  warmth  of  summer. 
One  cup  of  coffee  after  the  other  was  drunk. 
The  scaffolding  fell  down  two  or  three  times, 
and  all  the  Turkish  women  rolled  in  a  heap 
together  !  We  had  a  tedious  time  of  it.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  the  custom  that  the  heads  of 
all  those  who  were  executed  in  the  yard  of  the 
Seraglio  should  be  thrown  out  into  this  place 
for  the  dogs;  now  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Young  Turks,  who  knew  a  little  French 
or  Italian,  entered  into  conversation  with  us 
and  the  other  Franks,  and  showed  the  greatest 
willingness  to  explain  to  us  whatever  appeared 
to  attract  our  attention. 

Below  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  lay  extended 
the  sunlit  sea  of  Marmora,  with  its  white  sails, 
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and  Asia's  mountains  shining  with  their  snowy 
tops  high  in  the  clear  blue-green  air.  A  young 
Turk,  who,  as  he  told  me,  was  born  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates,  said  that  the  sky  there 
often  shone  more  green  than  blue. 

The  firing  of  cannon  was  now  heard  in  the 
garden  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  procession 
began.  First  came  a  band  of  music  on  horse- 
back; even  the  cymbal  player,  and  he  with 
the  great  drum,  sat  on  horseback.  The  bri- 
dle hung  loose  around  the  animal's  neck  whilst 
the  cymbals  glittered  in  the  sun.  Then  came 
the  guards,  who,  in  truth,  looked  as  soldierly  as 
any  guards  in  Christendom.  Then  came  a 
troop  of  splendid  horses,  all  without  riders, 
but  ornamented  with  beautiful  shabracks,  red, 
blue,  and  green,  and  all  as  if  sewed  over 
with  brillants.  The  horses  seemed  to  dance ; 
they  threw  up  their  necks  proudly ;  and  the 
long  mane,  the  red  nostrils  trembled  like  the 
mimosa  leaf;  and  an  intellectual  soul  shone 
in  the  eye. 
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A  crowd  of  young  officers  on  horseback 
followed,  all  in  European  dresses,  with  surtout 
and  fez.  Men  in  office,  both  civil  and  military, 
all  in  the  same  garb  came  next  j  and  then  the 
Grand  Vizier,  a  man  with  a  large  white  beard. 

Bands  of  music  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  street ;  the  one  relieved  the  other. 
They  played  pieces  from  Rossini's  William 
Tell.  Suddenly  they  ceased,  and  the  young 
Sultan's  favourite  march  began:  it  is  com- 
posed by  Donizetti's  brother,  who  is  appointed 
leader  of  the  bands  here.  The  Sultan  ap- 
proached; before  him  was  led  a  troop  of 
Arabian  horses,  with  still  more  magnificent 
shabracks  than  those  we  had  before  seen. 
Rubies  and  emeralds  formed  bows  by  the 
horses'  ears ;  the  morocco  leather  bridles  were 
covered  with  glittering  stones,  and  the  saddles 
and  cloths  embroidered  with  pearls  and  jewels  ! 
It  was  a  magnificence  such  as  the  geni  of  the 
lamp  had  created  for  Aladdin. 

D  3 
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Surrounded  by  a  large  company  of  young 
men,  all  on  foot,  and  handsome  as  if  they  were 
Oriental  women  who  had  ventured  out  un- 
veiled, and  each  with  a  green  feather-fan  in  his 
hand,  sat  the  young  Sultan,  Abdul  Meschid, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  on  a  beautiful  Ara- 
bian horse.  He  wore  a  green  surtout,  buttoned 
over  the  breast,  and  without  any  sort  of  orna- 
ment, if  we  except  a  large  jewel,  and  bird-of- 
paradise  feather,  fixed  in  his  red  fez.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  thin ;  had  features  that 
betrayed  suffering;  and  he  fixed  his  dark  eyes 
steadfastly  on  the  spectators,  particularly  on 
the  Franks.  We  took  our  hats  off,  and  saluted 
him.  The  soldiers  cried  aloud:  "Long  live 
the  Emperor !"  but  he  made  not  the  least  mo- 
tion to  the  greeting.  "  Why  does  he  not  salute 
us  ?"  I  asked  of  a  young  Turk  by  the  side  of 
me.  "He  saw  that  we  took  our  hats  off!" 
"  He  regarded  you !"  answered  the  Turk. 
"He  looked  very  closely  at  you  \'}  We  were 
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to  be  satisfied  with  that ;  it  was  as  good  as  the 
best  salutation.  I  told  the  Turk  that  all  the 
Frankish  princes  saluted  with  the  head  un- 
covered, as  we  greeted  him.  It  appeared  to 
him  like  the  tale  of  a  traveller.  The  Pachas 
and  other  great  men  of  the  kingdom  followed 
next;  then  Frankish  officers  in  the  Turkish 
service ;  and  then  a  crowd  of  Turks  and  women 
closed  the  procession.  There  was  a  crowd  and 
mud !  Half-naked  street-boys,  with  torn  and 
worn  turbans;  old  beggar-wives,  veiled  with 
rags;  men,  in  morocco  slippers,  and  parti- 
coloured trousers,  forced  their  way  through . 
the  throng  screaming.  They  bellowed  out 
"  Allah  Ekber"  (God  is  great !)  when  the  sol- 
diers directed  the  butt  end  of  the  musket 
against  them.  The  whole  street  was  a  varie- 
gated river  of  fez,  turban,  and  veil;  and  on 
both  sides  waved  the  shining  bayonets,  like  the 
reeds  and  plants  on  the  shores  of  the  river. 
Whenever  the  Franks  desired  to  pass  through 
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the  ranks  of  the  military,  the  officers  came 
directly,  with  the  greatest  civility,  and  effected 
a  passage ;  they  drove  their  brother  believers 
aside,  who  stared  at  the  honoured  Franks, 
as  they  repeated  the  exclamation,  "  Allah 
Ekber !" 


XIII. 

VISIT   AND   DEPARTURE. 

I  WAS  furnished  in  Athens  with  several 
letters,  which  made  my  stay  in  Pera  extremely 
pleasant.  I  must  particularly  mention  the 
Austrian  Internuncio,  Baron  Sturmer,  the 
Greek  minister,  Chrystides,  and  our  Danish 
Consul,  Romani. 

The  Austrian  minister's  residence  consists  of 
several  buildings,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  with  a 
large  handsome  garden,  where,  through  roses 
and  cypresses,  there  was  a  commanding  view 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Here,  in  the  lighted 
rooms  which  dispense  every  European  comfort 
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and  luxury,  I  felt  quite  at  home.  German, 
French,  and  English  journals  lay  on  the  tables ; 
there  were  music  and  singing.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  world  and  several  in- 
teresting families  were  present,  with  whom  I 
formed  acquaintance,  and  the  time  flew  on. 
When  the  company  broke  up  towards  night, 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  tour  home. 
Servants  were  waiting  in  the  corridor,  with 
sedan  chairs  for  the  ladies;  the  gentlemen 
were  accompanied  through  the  streets  with 
torches,  or  else  each  one  had  his  lantern  with  a 
candle  in  it. 

I  first  saw  the  interior  of  a  Turkish  house  at 
Ali  Effendi's,  and  the  imperial  interpreter, 
Saphet,  who  both  live  in  the  same  building, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  the  High  Gate/' 
On  the  stairs  and  in  the  long  passages,  which 
were  covered  with  rush  mats,  there  was  a 
swarm  of  European  and  Asiatic  mussulmen,  as 
well  as  poor  women  with  petitions  in  their 
hands,  whilst  soldiers,  with  short  heavy  sabres, 
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walked  about.  Every  one  that  came  had  to 
take  off  his  boots  or  shoes,  and  put  on  slippers. 
Armed  servants  stood  guard  before  the  en- 
trance, which  was  covered  with  long  carpets. 
In  the  room  there  was  a  divan  along  the  walls ; 
this  was  the  principal  piece  of  furniture.  AH 
Effendi  entered  into  conversation  with  me 
about  Lamartine's  Travels  in  the  East,  and 
asked  me  if  I  intended  to  describe  my  stay, 
and  the  impression  that  the  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople had  made  on  me.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  situation  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
that  the  view  far  surpassed  that  of  Naples, 
but  that  we  had  a  city  in  the  North,  which 
offered  something  to  the  spectator,  akin  to 
Constantinople.  And  I  described  Stockholm 
to  him,  which,  seen  from  the  Mosebank,  has 
something  of  the  appearance  that  Constan- 
tinople presents  from  the  tower  of  Pera,  out 
towards  "the  sweet  waters.''  That  part  of 
Stockholm,  which  is  called  Sodermalmen, 
shows  us  red  painted,  wooden  houses,  cupolas 
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on  the  churches,  pine  trees,  and  hanging 
birches, — all  is  Turkish;  the  minarets  alone 
are  wanting. 

During  the  course  of  conversation,  he  asked 
me  how  many  days'  journey  Stockholm  was 
from  the  capital  of  my  native  land,  and  what 
difference  there  was  in  the  languages  of  the  two 
countries.  Saphet  Effendi  spoke  but  little,  yet 
he  was  highly  attentive  and,  as  it  seemed, 
quite  Europeanized.  Thick  coffee  and  pipes, 
with  good  tobacco  were  presented.  I,  who 
never  smoke  tobacco,  was  obliged,  for  polite- 
ness* sake,  to  take  a  pipe  in  my  mouth ;  and 
this  was  the  only  unpleasant, thing  in — "The 
High  Gate." 

Romani  told  me  that  I  had  a  fellow-country- 
man in  Pera,  a  shoemaker  from  Copenhagen, 
who  was  married  and  settled  there,  and  that 
his  name  was  Herr  Langsch,  a  complete 
Danish  name,  as  he  said ;  but  this  I  denied, 
and  begged  him  to  conduct  me  to  the  man's 
house.  We  entered  one  of  the  most  frequented 
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streets  of  Pera,  and  there  hung  over  a  door  a 
real  Danish  sign  with  a  large  boot,  and  under- 
neath was  written  the  name  "  Lange."  We 
entered  the  shop.  "  God  dag !  jeg  dar  mok  her 
en  Landsmand!" — "Good  day,  I  have  a  coun- 
tryman here  I  see,"  said  I ;  and  the  man  sprang 
up  from  his  stool  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy. 
I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  we  were  soon 
deep  in  a  Danish  conversation.  He  told 
me  that  it  was  nine  years  since  he  had  left 
Denmark ;  he  had  travelled  through  the  whole 
of  Hungary  and  Wallachia ;  had  worked  long  in 
Galitz,  and  had  there  married  a  Wallachian 
girl;  they  had  a  few  years  before  come  to 
Pera,  where  they  lived  well,  and  gained  a  good 
livelihood  ;  he  kept  several  workmen,  and  was 
able  to  lay  money  by,  TSO  iSmt  he  might  once 
again  go  home  to  Denmark,  and  then  return  to 
Turkey,  where  he  had  succeeded  so  well.  He 
bade  me  greet  my  father,  brothers,  and  sisters 
when  I  returned  to  Copenhagen.  His  father, 
he  told  me,  was  also  a  shoemaker.  . 
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Our  Danish  Minister,  Chamberlain  Hiibsch, 
who  was  born  in  Constantinople,  and  has 
always  resided  there,  has  his  residence  in  Bujuk- 
dere,  which  is  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Black  Sea.  A  visit  to  him  is  always 
a  little  journey  from  Pera,  but  it  can  be  very 
conveniently  managed  in  a  boat  down  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Hiibsch  was  so  obliging  as  to  come  to 
fetch  me  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him ;  but  the 
Greek  Minister  Chrystides  had  invited  me  the 
same  day  to  dine  with  him,  as  there  would  be 
several  Greeks  at  his  house  in  whom  I  took 
much  interest ;  and  time  and  circumstances 
did  not  permit  me  to  make  the  excursion  after- 
wards ;  for  the  Austrian  steam  vessel,  which 
sails  from  Constantinople  over  the  Black  Sea, 
and  is  in  connexion  with  the  steamers  on  the 
Danube,  was  just  going  at  that  time,  so  that  I 
should  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
great  part  of  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Servia,  and 
Hungary,  a  passage  which,  in  anticipation, 
interested  me  in  a  high  degree.  But  there  was 
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a  rebellion  in  Rumelia,  and  they  feared  that 
the  movement  would  extend  to  the  neighbour- 
ing lands.  The  Austrian  post  which  goes  by 
way  of  Belgrade  to  Constantinople,  had  not 
arrived  for  three  whole  weeks ;  people  were  sure 
that  the  post-courier  had  been  murdered  or 
imprisoned.  No  one  here  knew  the  particu- 
lars, no  measures  had  been  taken ;  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Ministers  sent  estafettes  to 
Adrianople  and  Balkan ;  the  new  they  received 
was  highly  imperfect,  but  it  was  certain  that 
the  Turkish  tax  collectors'  harshness  and 
injustice,  had  caused  the  Christian  families  in 
Nissa  and  Sophia  to  revolt.  It  was  said,  that 
during  the  Greek's  Easter,  the  Turks  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  churches,  and  there 
grossly  ill-treated  women  j  above  two  thousand 
were  said  to  have  been  murdered. 

One  can  make  the  voyage  from  Constantino- 
ple over  the  Black  Sea  and  up  the  Danube  to 
Vienna  every  tenth  day ;  but  as  matters  now 
stood,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  longer  the 
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voyage  was  put  off,  the  more  uncertain  it 
became  whether  it  could  be  made  at  all,  and 
whether  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  return,  via 
Greece  and  Italy.  In  the  hotel  where  I  had 
put  up,  there  were  two  Frenchmen  and  an 
Englishman,  whom  I  had  agreed  to  accompany 
in  the  voyage  up  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  but 
they  now  quite  gave  it  up,  and  chose  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Italy;  they  regarded  the 
Danube-voyage  as  a  completely  foolish  under- 
taking, and  had,  as  they  said,  been  confirmed 
in  that  opinion  by  good  authorities.  They 
thought  that  the  rebellious  Bulgarians  would 
scarcely  respect  the  Austrian  flag,  and  that  if 
we  were  not  killed,  we  should  at  least  expose 
ourselves  to  a  hundred  annoyances. 

I  confess,  I  passed  an  extremely  unquiet  and 
painful  night,  for  I  could  not  decide  on  the 
course  I  should  take;  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  must  be  on  board,  if  I  meant  to  go 
by  this  vessel.  Fear  of  the  many  dangers, 
which,  according  to  every  one's  account,  were 
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approaching,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  burn- 
ing desire  to  see  something  new  and  interesting, 
*et  my  blood  in  a  fever.  I  went  to  Baron 
Sturmer  early  next  morning,  explained  my  case 
to  him,  and  begged  his  advice.  He  said  that  a 
Russian  courier  had  arrived  the  evening  before, 
who  had  passed  through  the  part  of  the  country 
we  must  traverse  to  reach  the  Danube  from  the 
Black  Sea,  but  that  no  disturbance  was  visible 
there;  he  added,  that  two  Austrian  officers, 
Colonel  Philippe vich  and  Major  Tratner,  who 
were  both  returning  home  from  the  campaign 
in  Syria,  and  whom  I  already  knew  from  having 
dined  with  them  in  his  house,  were  just  going 
to  make  the  home  voyage  up  the  Danube,  with 
the  vessel  that  was  to  start  early  the  next 
morning.  All  the  dispatches  and  letters,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  the 
post  could  not  go,  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  Colonel  Philippovich,  who,  in  the  event  of 
the  worst,  could  demand  all  necessary  protec- 
tion, so  that  I  could  join  these  gentlemen. 
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The  voyage  was  therefore  now  fixed,  and 
from  that  moment  all  fear  was  gone.  The 
same  hour,  news  arrived  in  Pera  which  imme- 
diately supplanted  the  general  conversation 
about  the  revolt  in  the  country;  it  was  the 
sorrowful  account  that  the  steam  ship  Stam- 
boul,  the  largest  that  the  Austrian  company 
possessed,  had  that  morning,  during  the  thick 
fogs  which  hover  over  the  Black  Sea,  run 
against  a  rock  twelve  miles  east  of  Amastra, 
and  become  a  complete  wreck,  but  that  the 
passengers  were  saved. 

Towards  evening  I  left  Pera.  From  the 
high  round  tower  in  the  churchyard,  my  eye 
once  more  drank  in  that  great  and  wondrously 
beautiful  panorama  of  Constantinople,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  snow-covered  Olympus. 

It  was  the  steam  ship  Ferdinando  the  First, 
that  was  to  bear  me  over  Pontus  Euxinus ;  it 
was  comfortable  and  well  arranged  on  board, 
and  in  the  first  cabin  there  was,  besides  Col. 
Philippovich,  Major  Tratner,  and  myself,  only 
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one  passenger,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  been  sent  out  on  an  expedition  to 
Kurdistan,  and  had  now  just  come  from 
Babylon. 

I  found  a  whole  crowd  of  deck-passengers 
on  board ;  Turks,  Jews,  Bulgarians,  and  Walla- 
chians,  who  made  themselves  quite  at  home, 
boiled  their  coffee,  and  stretched  themselves 
out  to  sleep.  Boats  cruised  round  about  our 
vessel — ships  came  and  went.  There  was  life 
on  the  water,  and  a  humming,  and  whistling, 
and  bustling  in  Pera  and  Constantinople,  as  if 
an  uproar  rushed  through  the  streets.  No,  of 
such  things  it  is  only  lively  Naples  that  can 
give  one  an  idea  ! 

Directly  over  the  dark  cypresses  of  the 
Seraglio,  stood  the  moon  round  and  large,  but 
quite  pale,  in  the  shining  blue  air.  The  sun 
went  down,  and  its  red  beams  fell  on  the 
windows  in  Scutari.  It  looked  exactly  as  if 
fire  were  kindled  beside  fire;  it  blinded  the 
eye  at  once;  it  was  quenched,  and  evening 
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spread  itself  out  over  the  clear  surface  of  the 
water,  Fover  cupolas  and  minarets ;  large  dol- 
phins rolled  about  close    to  our  ship ;   large 
gondolas  darted  like  arrows  over  the  bay  from 
the  Seraglio's  side,  rowed  by  twelve  or  twenty 
gondoliers  all  with  crape-like  sleeves  hanging 
down  from  their  naked,  muscular  arms;  the 
quick  strokes  of  the  oars  kept  measured  time, 
whilst  a  majestic  Turk,  with  folded  arms,  sat 
near  the  rudder,  elevated  on  variegated  cushions 
and  carpets,  which  hung  down  into  the  water. 
It  was  like  a  vision  !  a  scene  in  a  fairy  tale ! 
The  stars  twinkled,  and  the  muezzin  cried  the 
time  in  hollow,  monotonous   tones  from  the 
minarets. 


XIV. 

THE    BOSPHORUS. 

THE  Bosphorus  is  a  river  with  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  sea ;  a  salt-water  river  uniting 
two  seas;  a  river  between  two  quarters  of  the 
world,  where  every  spot  is  picturesque,  every 
place  historical.  Here  the  East  pays  court  to 
Europe,  and  dreams  that  it  is  master.  I  know 
no  extent  of  land  like  this,  where  strength  and 
mildness  are  so  united  as  here.  The  shores 
of  the  Rhine  in  all  their  autumnal  beauty,  have 
not  colours  like  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
the  Rhine  appears  narrow  compared  to  the 
bed  of  these  glass-green  waters,  and  yet  I 
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must  think  of  the  Rhine,  I  must  think  of 
Mselaren's  shores  between  Stockholm  and 
Upsala,  when  the  warm  summer  sun  shines 
between  the  dark  firs  and  trembling  birches. 

The  sea's  width  is  in  most  places  not 
so  broad  but  that  one  can  clearly  see  every- 
thing on  both  coasts.  This  long  stream  winds 
in  seven  turns  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Black  Sea,  and  almost  throughout  this 
extent  the  European  coast  looks  like  one  city — 
one  single  street,  behind  which  the  mountains 
raise  their  heads  ;  if  not  proudly,  yet  always  so 
that  they  may  be  called  mountains,  and  on  these 
the  trees  were  as  rich  as  if  they  were  a  garden 
— a  real  botanic  garden  !  Here  are  birches  as 
in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  groups  of  beech  trees 
as  in  Denmark  ;  pines,  plantains,  and  chesnuts 
as  we  see  them  in  Italy,  and  cypresses  strong 
and  large  as  the  cemeteries  at  Pera  and  Scu- 
tari alone  possess ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  green 
vegetation,  the  palm  tree  rises  with  its  broad 
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capital,  a  monument  that  tells  us  where  in  the 
world  we  really  are. 

The  whole  coast  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a 
town  and  yet  no  town.  Here  street  alternates 
with  garden,  with  cemetery,  and  vineyard; 
here  stands  a  mosque  with  its  white, 
trim  minarets ;  here  a  dingy,  half-ruined  for- 
tress ;  there  a  palace  such  as  we  imagine  one  in 
the  East,  here  again  red  painted,  wooden 
houses,  which  appear  to  have  been  fetched 
from  Norway's  whistling  fir  woods. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  the 
Asiatic  side ;  there  everything  is  just  as  rich, 
just  as  varying,  only  there  is  not  that  mass  of 
buildings  which  makes  us  regard  the  coast  of 
Europe  as  an  endless  city ;  here  the  plains  are 
longer,  the  mountains  higher,  and  more 
branching. 

The  fifth  of  May,  the  day  of  Napoleon's 
death,  I  was  to  pass  on  the  Black  Sea.  There 
are  more  spirits'  feast-days  than  those  the 
almanacks  point  out  as  Sundays  and  holidays. 

E  2 
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Our  own  life  and  the  history  of  the  world 
indicate  some  which  do  not  stand  in  the 
calendar.  Often,  on  calling  to  mind  such 
remarkable  days,  I  have  felt  in  a  lively  manner, 
how  prosaically  void  they  had  passed  away 
with  me;  yet,  this  year,  one  of  the  present 
age's  famous  days,  stood  in  a  peculiar  and 
holiday  manner  before  me.  This  morning,  at 
half  past  four  o'clock,  I  sailed  from  the  har- 
bour of  Constantinople  through  the  Bosphorus, 
and  out  into  the  Black  Sea. 

I  was  awaked  by  hearing  the  anchor  fall,  I 
dressed  in  haste,  and  went  upon  deck ;  every- 
thing lay  enveloped  in  thick  fog,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  for  with  astonishing  quick- 
ness the  mist  rose  to  the  summit  of  Pera's  tower. 
This  tower  with  Galata  and  Topschana  lay 
behind  us ;  the  large  barracks,  the  high  mosque 
in  the  suburb  Fiinduklu  stood  imposingly  forth 
with  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  lately  returned 
home  from  Egypt,  lying  there.  We  glided 
close  past ;  Turkish  soldiers  and  sailors  stuck 
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their  heads  out  from  all  the  port-holes  round 
about :  each  of  them  could,  in  a  few  minutes, 
have  told  us  more  truthful  things,  and  those 
more  poetically  than  Piickler  Muskau  gives  us  in 
his  far-famed  works ;  but  our  steamer  was  on 
its  flight ;  the  fog  was  also  on  its  flight,  some- 
times touching  the  ship's  chimney,  and  some- 
times rising  as  if  to  change  into  rain-bringing 
clouds.  There  was  a  life  and  a  movement  over 
us,  as  if  Darius  with  his  army  again  passed 
over  the  Bosphorus  in  these  misty  figures ; 
there  was  a  life  and  a  movement  about  us  with 
boats, — those  which  came  from  the  vessels  of 
war,  large  and  well-manned,  and  those  which 
came  from  the  shores,  thin,  frail  gondolas, 
where  the  Turk  lay  at  the  bottom  with  crossed 
legs.  But  it  was  still  on  board  our  vessel. 
The  Turks  had  spread  their  carpets  over  the 
deck ;  some  of  them  slept,  wrapped  up  in  their 
furred  cloaks,  others  drank  their  thick  coffee 
or  blew  clouds  from  their  long  pipes  ;  the  fog 
rose  and  fell  as  if  the  world  had  returned  to 
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chaos  ;  the  sun  now  broke  forth,  and  now 
again  it  seemed  to  have  no  power  ;  the  ships 
lying  at  a  distance  had  the  appearance  of 
shadowy  forms  :  I  thought  of  the  phantom- 
ship  and  the  flying  Dutchman. 

Topschana  and  Pera  seemed  to  be  one  city 
with  Constantinople,  and  Scutari  the  surburb, 
which,  with  its  white  minarets,  red-brown 
houses,  and  green  gardens,  lay  in  the  clearest 
sunshine,  which  streamed  out  over  the  whole 
Asiatic  coast.  We  saw  the  charming  vil- 
lage of  Kandelli,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
the  Imperial  Gardens,  the  Grand  Signer's 
extensive  palaces.  What  affluence,  what 
natural  splendour  around  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus ! 

How  often,  when  a  boy,  have  I  not  sailed  in 
thought  through  "  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  and  I  saw  strange  palaces  of  marble 
with  hanging  gardens  and  cooling  fountains. 
Here  such  a  one,  as  I  had  then  mentally  seen, 
stood  before  me  in  reality.  It  was  the  newly 
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completed  summer  palace,  on  the  European 
side.  Abdul  Meschid  was  the  first  Sultan  who 
had  resided  there ;  he  had  removed  to  this 
palace  the  previous  year.  It  is  in  the  Oriental 
style,  of  great  proportions,  with  marble  pillars, 
and  high  terraces. 

This  is  the  scene  for  a  young  prince's  love. 
Here,  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  Turkish 
poets,  and  with  their  words,  here  the  vernal 
season  comes  early  and  clothes  the  tulip  in  its 
red  mantle,  which  the  dew  ornaments  with  its 
silvery  pearls ;  and  the  cypresses  and  plantains 
raise  their  arms,  praying  that  they  may  shelter 
their  young  prince  for  a  long  time  !  But 
what  is  a  long  life-time  ?  It  is  a  happy  life- 
time, and  happy; — yes,  but  what  is  happi- 
ness ?  An  immortal  name  or  happiness  in 
love  ?  Ask  the  young !  Alas — every  one  is 
not  an  Alexander,  who  can  win  both,  and  win 
doubly,  by  dying  in  the  midst  of  victory. 

The  palace  gardens  extend  to  the  village  of 
Kurutscheme,  whose  peculiar  modern  build- 
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ings  alongside  the  water  attract  particular 
attention.  One  story  projects  over  the  other, 
supported  by  slanting  beams  underneath.  The 
room  between  the  buildings  and  the  water  is 
in  a  manner  roofed  by  the  jutting  stones. 

Several  of  the  elder  Sultanas  live  here ;  the 
windows  outside,  therefore,  are  well  covered 
with  screens,  which  certainly  do  not  want 
peep-holes,  from  whence  the  once  beautiful 
and  mighty  can  look  out  upon  the  water  and 
see  the  foreign  vessels.  Alas !  each  of  these 
women  was  once  a  beautiful  poem  ;  now  they 
are  forgotten,  and  cannot  console  themselves 
with  :  "  vergessne  Gedichte  sind  neue  !"  (for- 
gotten poems  are  new).  The  long  silken  eye- 
lashes, once  a  row  of  arrows  which  pierced 
the  breast,  now  hang  like  weeping  willows  over 
the  eye's  lake,  the  only  one  in  which  a  beau- 
teous star  is  mirrored ;  and  they  draw  the  veil 
closer  together,  only  not  about  the  eye  ;  it  dare 
be  seen,  and  it  sees.  Heaven  knows  what  eye 
we  and  our  ship  were  reflected  in  as  we  pas- 
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sed  Kurutscheme.  The  helmsman  told  us  that 
the  strongest  currents  in  the  Bosphorus  are 
here. 

The  delightful  valley  of  Bebek,  with  its 
summer  palace,  opened  to  our  view  :  it  is 
bounded  by  the  dark  cypresses  of  a  cemetery. 
These  few  words,  however,  convey  no  picture  : 
the  eye  must  see  this  valley  which,  like  an 
English  park  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  dis- 
plays a  variety  of  green,  such  as  cannot  be 
mixed  on  the  pallet ;  we  must  see  these  wil- 
lows, whose  gently-waving  branches  seem  to 
play  with  their  shadows  along  the  ground; 
these  groups  of  leaf-trees,  under  whose  shady 
roof  the  wild  turtle-dove  has  its  seraglio ;  these 
rich  green  grass  plains  where  the  shining  white 
oxen  stand — white  as  the  marble  images  of 
old — half  hid  in  the  high  grass.  Here  are  life, 
sunshine,  and  joyousness : — close  by  lies  the 
boundary,  the  dark  cypress  wood  with  the 
dead — shadows  and  repose. 

We  glided  past  the  cemetery :  picturesque 
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rocks  arose;  we  were  on  the  place  where 
Androcles,  from  Samos,  threw  a  bridge  across 
the  Bosphorus,  over  which  Darius  led  the 
Persians  into  Europe  against  the  Scythians; 
one  of  the  rocks  was  transformed  into  a  throne 
for  Darius,  from  which  he  saw  his  power  pass 
away:  not  a  trace  of  it  is  now  remaining. 
The  holy  Osmans  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
the  ground  that  the  wild  host  has  trod  is  now 
holy;  and  the  dark  cypresses  stand  guard 
around  the  graves.  The  fugitive  birds  of  the 
Bosphorus,  which  the  seamen  call  " the  damned 
spirits,"  flew  towards  us,  and  were  away  again 
at  the  same  moment. 

Here,  on  the  Asiatic  and  European  sides. 
are  the  mighty  palaces,  Anatoli  Hissari,  and 
Rumili  Hissari,  built  to  command  the  entrance; 
but  the  port-holes  are  walled  up,  the  buildings 
have  long  since  been  transformed  into  prisons. 
The  palaces,  where  thousands  of  Christians 
have  languished,  are  now  called  "the  Black- 
Towers."  The  palace,  on  the  European  side, 
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is  singularly  built:  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
would  have  it  built  so  as  to  form  his  name, 
as  it  is  written  in  Arabian  characters ;  hun- 
dreds of  Christian  churches  round  about  had 
to  furnish  materials  for  these  inhabited  ci- 
phers ;  but  no  joy  or  gladness  has  breathed 
within  them  !— death-groans  have  quivered 
through  Mahmoud's  monogram.  Even  though 
walled  fast  with  stone  on  stone,  Time's  strong 
finger  will  blot  out  this  writing;  and  where 
it  stood  the  earth  will  bear  spring's  poem  on 
her  black  table,  sending  forth  odorous  bushes, 
grass,  and  flowers. 

It  is  most  beautiful  here  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
Behind  the  gloomy  fortress  yonder,  the  valley, 
with  "  the  heavenly  waters,"  stretches  into  the 
land ; — that  of  all  the  valleys  by  the  Bosphorus 
which  is  praised  as  the  finest,  and  whose 
natural  splendour  has  given  the  rivulet  that 
runs  through  it  its  name;  but  we  glided  too 
quickly  past :  we  saw  only  so  much  as  one, 
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by  looking  into  the  open  eyes  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  can  read  of  her  mental  loveliness. 

Kandiliche's  large  mosque  arose  before  us, 
as  if  it  were  Achmed's  Church,  borne  hither 
by  Mohammed's  angels,  that  we  might  once 
more  be  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  it.  A  little 
village  lay  almost  concealed  between  gigantic 
fig-trees,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  "  the 
Fig  Town." 

Sultanje  rose  like  an  amphitheatre  between 
weeping  willows,  plantains,  and  linden  trees, 
and  mirrored  itself  in  the  still  waters  under 
the  coast.  The  white,  slender  minaret,  that 
which  in  reality  pointed  towards  Heaven,  and 
that  which  on  the  water's  surface  pointed  down- 
wards, seemed  to  say,  "See  not  life  only  in 
the  sunlight  around  you,  see  it  above  in  the 
chasing  clouds,  and  flying  birds ;  see  it  in  the 
throng  on  the  water,  between  the  two  quarters 
of  the  world."  And  in  truth  there  were  life 
and  motion  here  !  Large  boats,  with  Turkish 
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women,  enveloped  in  white,  airy  veils,  passed 
over  from  the  one  shore  to  the  other.  One 
of  the  youngest  women  rose  in  one  of  the 
boats  directly  under  our  vessel;  she  looked 
upwards,  and  the  Persian  song  about  the 
cedar's  growth,  and  the  tulip's  splendour, 
sounded  in  my  ears.  Who  has  not  seen,  on 
a  pitchy  night,  the  whole  scenery  around  him 
suddenly  illumined  by  one  single  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  all  become  night  again  ?  But  I  can 
never  forget  the  vision  I  now  saw ;  there  came 
two  flashes — each  eye  sent  forth  one,  and  then 
it  was  night.  We  no  longer  saw  the  daughter 
of  the  East ;  but  the  poet  has  sung  of  her, 
even  centuries  before  our  time. 

"  If  she  dries  her  locks  with  cloth,  it  then 
sheds  the  perfume  of  musk ;  if  she  wipes  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  then  pearls  roll  down  from 
the  cloth ;  if  it  touches  her  cheek,  it  is  filled 
with  scenting  roses ;  and  if  she  presses  it  to 
her  mouth,  it  then  encloses  a  fruit  of  Para- 
dise!" 
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I  looked  after  the  boat;  we  were  far  away 
from  it.  The  women  in  the  white  veils  seemed 
spirits  in  Charon's  boat ;  and  there  was  truth 
in  the  thought,  for  what  we  never  more  shall 
see  is  of  the  dead.  She  had  thrown  an  orange 
into  the  water ;  it  rocked  like  a  star  of  memory 
that  told  us  of  this  meeting.  Long  fishing- 
boats  shot  past  large  vessels  coming  from  the 
Black  Sea ;  Russia's  double  Eagle  flapped  its 
wings  in  the  proud  flag.  Outside  a  fishing  vil- 
lage— I  think  it  is  called  Baikos — there  lay 
huts  rocking  on  the  water.  Around  them  was 
an  extended  net,  in  which  they  caught  the 
sword-fish.  I  say  huts,  but  we  might  rather 
call  them  baskets,  and  in  each  sat  a  half-naked 
fisherman,  looking  after  his  prey. 

On  the  European  side  we  approached  The- 
rapia,  in  whose  deep  bay  lay  a  few  large  vessels. 
A  little  boat,  rowed  by  an  old  negro,  passed  us 
here.  He  had  a  woollen  frock  on,  such  as  the 
Greeks  wear;  large  silver  rings  were  pendant 
from  his  ears ;  but  his  head  was  only  covered 
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with  his  thick  woolly  hair.  The  boat  was, 
literally  speaking,  filled  with  roses.  A  little 
Greek  girl,  with  her  dark  hair  plaited  around 
the  red  fez,  and  a  large  gold  coin  in  it,  stood 
leaning  against  one  of  the  baskets  of  roses  ;  in 
her  hand  she  had  one  of  the  Bulgarian  hand- 
drums.  The  boat  rocked  with  the  increased 
motion  into  which  the  rapid  course  of  our 
vessel  put  the  stream,  and  the  little  girl  held 
faster  to  one  of  the  baskets :  it  overturned,  and 
poured  out  its  stream  of  roses  over  her  breast 
and  face.  She  arose  again  ;  and,  when  she  saw 
that  we  were  looking  at  her,  she  laughed  and 
beat  her  little  drum,  then  threw  it  into  the 
basket,  and  held  a  handful  of  roses  before  her 
face.  The  boat,  the  negro,  the  little  girl,  and, 
as  a  background,  Therapia,  with  its  gardens, 
buildings,  and  ships,  formed  a  picture  that  de- 
served to  be  perpetuated. 

On  wandering  for  the  first  time  through  a 
large  and  rich  gallery  of  paintings,  one  picture 
supplants  the  other,  and  the  Bosphorus  is  just 
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such  a  picture  gallery,  with  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful views,  such  as  only  the  greatest  masters 
are  capable  of  giving  us.     I,  who  tell  of  them, 
have  only  once  in  my  life  beheld  these  coasts, 
and  then  on  a  steam  vessel  at  its  utmost  speed. 
A  larger  and  broader  bay  than  we  had  yet 
seen,   composed  the  foreground   of  the   next 
picture.     The  summer  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador,  Bujukdere,   lay   before   us.      I  sought 
amongst  the  many  flags  that  waved  there  for 
that  of  my  nation — and  I  discovered  it.      I  saw 
the  white  cross  on  the  red  ground.     Denmark 
had  planted  its  white  Christian  cross  in  the 
Turk's  land ;  the  flag  waved  in  the  wind — it 
was  as  if  it  brought  me  a  greeting  from  home. 
My  neighbour,   who   stood   by  the  gunwale, 
pointed  to  the  large  aqueduct  with  the  double 
arches,  which   arose   out   of  the    deep  green 
valley.     Another  spoke  about  Medea,  who  had 
been    here    where   the      seamen    now     drew 
their  boats  up  under  the  high  plantains;  but 
ray  eye  and  my  thoughts  were  only  with  the 
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Danish  flag,  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
during  all  my  travels,  and  which  awoke  remem- 
brances which  softened  the  heart,  and  sank 
mildly  into  the  soul. 

What  imaginable  softness  or  beauty  could 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  show  more  ?  As 
if  they  felt  this,  they  suddenly  changed  into  a 
wild  and  rugged  scene.  Yellowish,  split  stone 
blocks  stood  up  out  of  the  water;  batteries, 
erected  to  protect  the  Bosphorus  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Cossacks,  strengthened  the 
savage  prospect.  The  tower,  higher  up,  is 
called  Ovid's  tower,  and  the  legend  states,  but 
falsely,  that  it  was  here  the  poet  was  confined, 
— imprisoned  by  the  Black  Sea.  The  tower  is 
now  a  ruin,  which,  when  the  sun  is  down,  is 
used  as  a  lighthouse.  Large  torches  are  lighted  ; 
the  red  flame  shines  for  the  ships  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

Another  small  extent  of  land  on  the  Asiatic 
side  is  beautifully  green  ;  but  where  the  shores 
approach  nearest  each  other,  the  wild  rocky 
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scenery  soon  stands  boldly  forth  on  both  sides. 
The  Bithynian  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia, 
and  the  Thracian  in  Europe,  end  here.  No  more 
the  path  winds  along  the  water  side ;  the 
wild  goats  climb  up  the  uncouth  rocks.  The 
Black  Sea  lies  before  us ;  and  on  the  point  of 
two  quarters  of  the  globe  lie  the  fire-towers 
with  welcome-flame  or  parting-star,  just  as  the 
ship  directs  its  course. 

Singular  rocky  islands  rise  near  the  coast ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  dashed  against  each 
other ;  one  block  of  stone  appears  to  hold  on 
by  the  other.  The  legend  says,  that  they  were 
once  floating  rocks,  and  that  they  crushed  the 
vessels  between  them.  When  the  Argonauts 
fortunately  sailed  past  them  they  were  first 
bound  together. 

The  sun  shone  on  the  bare  stones,  the  sea 
lay  a  vast  immensity  before  us: — we  darted 
into  it.  The  fogs  which,  during  the  whole  of 
our  voyage  through  the  Bosphorus,  had  risen 
and  fallen  at  intervals,  but  yet  had  never 
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hidden  the  shores  from  our  view,  now  dropped 
like  a  curtain  that  descends  before  a  splendid 
opera  scene.  At  once  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  hidden  from  our  sight ;  the  sea-birds 
flew  in  circles  around  the  steamer's  chimney, 
and  darted  off  again : — we  saw  only  sea  and 
fog. 


XV. 

THE   BLACK   SEA. 

As  long  as  we  were  in  the  Bosphorus,  we 
had  only  an  eye  to  the  charming  landscapes,  as 
they  passed  in  review  ;  these  now  were  ended. 
We  appeared  to  hover  amongst  clouds  that 
hurried  with  greater  rapidity  than  ourselves 
over  the  sea ;  there  was  something  so  homely 
to  me  in  these  North-like  fogs  ;  it  was  as  if  I 
were  sailing  in  the  Cattegat  in  the  month  of 
November.  We  were  obliged  to  wrap  our- 
selves up  in  all  the  winter  clothes  we  had ;  and 
the  further  we  advanced  the  colder  it  became. 
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This  clammy  fog  pressed  on  us  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  it  passed  away  quick  as  lightning. 
The  sun  shone  clear ;  the  air  became  beauti- 
fully blue,  yet  the  water  had  not  the  blueness 
and  transparency  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Black  Sea  has  quite  the  character  of  our  nor- 
thern seas ;  it  has  short  waves  of  a  close,  sullen 
hue,  lead-like  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  light,  shining  Mediterranean. 

Our  ship,  which  now  cut  through  the  waters 
that  the  Argonauts  once  sailed  over,  was 
neither  in  size  nor  convenience  like  steam 
vessels  of  the  first  class ;  and  yet  it  would  in 
Jason's  time  have  been  accounted  a  right 
royal  bark: — nay,  have  been  considered  a 
miraculous  work.  Elastic  divans,  and  con- 
venient hammocks  surrounded  a  large  orna- 
mental saloon  with  mirrors,  pictures,  and 
books;  fresh  Egyptian  figs,  plucked  a  week 
before,  were  set  out  on  the  table,  with  grapes 
from  Smyrna,  and  wine  from  the  far  distant 
Gaul.  Yet  the  mighty  necromancer — the  flam- 
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ing  monster,  which  bore  the  ship  on  against 
wind  and  stream,  lay  within  the  vessel,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  its  breath,  like  coal- 
black  steam  —  a  cloud  that  laid  itself  along 
the  sea.  Such  marvels,  Medea  could  not 
create.  The  discoveries  of  our  time  stand 
above  the  mightiest  witchcraft  of  departed 
centuries.  Cunning  and  skill  are  no  longer 
confined  to  individual  spirits :  they  extend  to 
all  mankind. 

On  we  rush,  sometimes  enveloped  in  damp 
fogs,  and  sometimes  in  clear  sunshine.  Be- 
sides the  four  previously-named  passengers 
in  the  first  cabin,  there  was  in  the  second  and 
third  another  little  company,  who  were  going 
to  Vienna.  The  most  prominent  passenger 
was  Peter  Adam,  an  Armenian  priest,  in  a 
black  habit,  and  with  a  hat  as  large  as  a 
knighfs  shield.  He  had  not  seen  his  friends 
in  the  Danube's  imperial  city,  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  now  going  thither  for  a  short 
visit,  as  conductor  of  two  Armenian  boys — 
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the  Armenian  Bishop's  nephews.  The  elder, 
Jeronimus,  with  a  round,  girlish  face,  was  to 
study,  and  be  a  physician ;  the  younger,  An- 
tonio Maruz,  extremely  handsome,  with  wise, 
speaking  eyes,  highly  characteristic  features, 
and  a  certain  pride  in  every  motion,  was  to 
be  an  ecclesiastic :  they  both  wore  fez  on  their 
heads,  and  slippers  on  their  feet.  The  de- 
parture from  home  was  already  forgotten :  the 
elder  boy  lay  stretching  himself  along,  whilst 
he  smoked  his  cigar;  the  younger  played  with 
some  pictures  of  saints. 

A  young  fat  Jew  who  meddled  in  everything, 
a  good-natured  young  servant,  and  a  sea-sick 
lady's-maid  who  remained  in  her  hammock, 
so  that  we  had  not  yet  seen  her,  three  Ger- 
mans, a  young  Turk,  and  two  Greeks  were  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  were  to  make  the  whole 
voyage  with  us.  The  others  only  went  with 
us  to  Kiistendje  and  Silistria.  We  also  got 
a  tired  flying  passenger  here,  the  same  as  in 
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the  Mediterranean:  a  little  bird  rested  with 
us  on  the  deck,  ate  bread  crumbs  and  drank 
water  from  a  plate.  Towards  evening  it  flew 
away  from  us,  directly  towards  the  East.  I 
bade  it  greet  the  mountains  of  Caucasus; 
greet  the  wild  forests  by  the  rivers  where  the 
tiger  quenches  his  thirst;  greet  the  city  of 
Tiflis  and  Circassia's  beautiful  women !  I 
would  gladly  have  seen  everything  in  the  East 
but  this  time,  at  least,  I  could  not.  We  steered 
towards  the  North,  our  wet,  stormy  way.* 
The  stars  twinkled  as  brightly  as  over  Greece 
and  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  was  cold  here. 
We  might  easily  imagine  that  we  were  making 
a  summer  expedition  to  Spitzbergen,  and  not 

*  It  is  highly  dangerous  in  winter  and  autumn  to 
traverse  this  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  particular  between 
the  Bosphorus  and  Odessa ;  many  ships  are  lost :  the 
winter  preceding  my  voyage,  the  Austrian  steamer, 
"  Seri  Pervas,"  and  a  Russian,  "  The  Neva,"  were  both 
wrecked  here. 
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a  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  month  of 
May. 

At  night  I  was  awakened  by  their  casting 
anchor.  The  fog  was  so  thick,  that  the  Captain, 
in  whose  thoughts  the  wreck  of  the  Stamboul 
still  lay,  durst  not  sail  longer.  In  the 
morning  it  cleared  up  a  little,  and  we  started 
off,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  again  lay  still. 
It  was  as  if  a  thick  steam  swelled  out  of  the 
sea ;  large  drops  of  water  stood  on  the  deck 
and  gunwale ;  the  shrouds  were  wet  as  if  they 
had  been  just  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

At  once  the  sun  broke  through  the  mist; 
the  coast  was  visible,  but  low  and  uninhabited ; 
not  a  house,  not  a  tree,  not  a  sea-mark  was  to 
be  seen;  but  the  Captain  read  on  the  flat 
outline  of  the  land,  that  we  had  come  almost 
eight  miles  more  to  the  north  than  we  should 
have  done.  The  vessel  was  soon  turned,  and 
it  went  over  the  green  foaming  waves  towards 
a  little  bay.  The  anchor  fell,  and  the  sick  lady's 
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maid  then  ascended  to  the  deck,  smiling 
towards  the  coast,  which  did  not  smile  again. 
Farewell  to'  thee,  sea  of  the  Argonauts !  If  I 
do  not  bring  the  golden  skin  of  poesy,  yet  I 
bring  that  of  memory  from  the  East  over  thy 
waters. 


XVI. 

A    STEPPE-JOURNEY   BETWEEN   THE    BLACK 
SEA   AND   THE    DANUBE. 

KtisTENDJE  presents  a  low  coast,  the 
declivities  of  which  are  a  lime  soil  with  shells ; 
not  a  tree,  not  a  bush  is  to  be  seen.  Here  lay 
a  few  cottages  without  windows,  with  rush- 
roofs  inclining  towards  the  ground,  and  enclosed 
by  a  stone  fence.  A  flag  waved,  and  a  group 
of  close-veiled  women  watched  our  arrival. 

Our  boat  went  on  through  a  heavy  surf 
towards  the  land,  where  some  noisy  Tartars 
received  us. 

The  landing-place  consisted  of  fallen  blocks 
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of  stone,  between  which  the  people  had  thrown 
a  mass  of  grass-turf  to  level  it  a  little ;  the 
wooden  huts  seemed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  greatest  haste ;  the  whole  coast  announced 
a  desert  where  dwellings  had  been  run  up 
yesterday  or  to-day.  They  threw  our  luggage 
into  a  couple  of  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
we  went  towards  the  inn, — a  very  respect- 
able place  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  particu- 
larly inviting  from  its  cleanliness.  A  balcony 
with  a  projecting  roof  of  reeds  led  into  the 
best  room,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  first  cabin. 

Whilst  the  dinner  was  preparing,  we  saun- 
tered through  the  town. 

Kiistendje  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Russians  in  1809 ;  everything  appeared  as  if 
this  destruction  had  taken  place  a  few  weeks 
ago ;  miserable,  half-fallen-down  houses  formed 
the  main  streetj  which  was  pretty  broad ;  here 
and  there  lay  columns  of  marble  and  grey 
stone  that  seemed  to  belong  to  a  former  period. 
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On  several  of  the  houses,  the  roof  or  project- 
ing story  was  supported  by  a  wooden  beam 
resting  on  an  antique  marble  capital.  The 
minaret  on  the  only  and  half-ruined  mosque 
in  the  town,  was  built  of  planks,  and  white- 
washed. A  coffee-house  was  not  wanting; 
but  its  appearance,  like  that  of  the  guests,  was 
extremely  wretched.  Here  lay  a  few  Turks  on 
the  jutting  balcony ;  they  smoked  their  pipes, 
drank  their  coffee,  and  appeared  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  us  strangers. 

A  couple  of  terribly  ragged  men,  with  long 
beards,  turban,  caftan  and  morocco  slippers 
came  along  the  street,  and  gathered  rubbish  for 
fuel,  as  wood  is  not  to  be  found  at  less  than 
many  miles3  distance. 

Close  to  the  town  were  some  considerable 
7"  mains  of  Trajan's  walls,  which  are  said  to  have 
extended  from  Kiistendje  along  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Danube.  As  far  as  we  could  see  around, 
we  could  discern  nothing  but  sea  or  an  im- 
mense steppe,  not  a  house,  not  the  smoke 
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from  a  herdsman's  fire ;  no  herds  of  cattle,  no 
living  object;  all  was  an  interminable  green 
field.  Near  the  town  were  some  few  spots 
without  any  fence,  where  the  corn  was  growing 
no  higher  than  the  grass,  and  of  the  same 
colour. 

I  bent  my  steps  to  the  sea,  close  by  which, 
directly  under  the  declivity,  a  dead  stork  was 
the  first  thing  my  eye  fell  upon ;  it  lay  with 
one  wing  stretched  out,  and  the  neck  bent ;  I 
became  quite  melancholy  on  seeing  it.  The 
stork  has  always  been  the  most  interesting  of 
all  birds  to  me ;  it  has  occupied  my  thoughts 
when  a  child ;  it  haunts  my  novels  and  tales ; 
and  it  was  now  the  first  thing  I  saw  as  I  was 
wending  homeward  by  sea.  It  had  just  reached 
these  coasts,  and  there  died.  A  superstitious 
thought  crossed  my  mind, — and  no  one  can 
certainly  say,  that  in  his  whole  life  he  has  been 
free  from  superstition — perhaps  I  also  shall 
just  reach  across  the  sea,  and  my  life's  career 
is  ended. 
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As  I  regarded  the  bird,  the  wet  fog  came 
rapidly  on  over  sea  and  shore,  so  thick  and 
close  that  I  feared  I  should  not  be  able  to  find 
my  way  back  to  the  inn.  I  could  not  see 
four  paces  before  me,  but  went  in  a  straight 
direction ;  climbed  over  a  stone  fence,  and  so 
came  quite  another  but  shorter  way  to  the  inn, 
where  an  excellent  meal  awaited  me ;  so  well 
prepared,  that  if  all  my  readers  cry  out: 
"  What !  shall  we  now  have  a  description  of 
the  dinner  ?"  It  is  nevertheless  of  no  use,  they 
must  hear  it.  The  viands  were  excellent,  as 
was  all  beside,  and — as  we  learned  the  day  after 
— so  incredibly  cheap,  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
before  experienced  a  like  tenderness  to  our 
pockets.  We  wrote  down  the  host  and  hos- 
tess' name,  and  promised  to  praise  and  extend 
their  inn  as  far  as  we  could.  I  will  do  my 
part  thereto,  and  therefore  beg  to  state,  that 
the  man  is  an  Austrian,  his  name,  Thomas 
Radicsevitch,  and  he  lives  at  the  corner  of  the 
Black  Sea ! 
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After  dinner,  our  luggage  was  packed  in 
large  waggons,  made  entirely  of  wood,  to  be 
sent  off  to  the  Danube;  and  as  they  were 
drawn  by  oxen,  they  said  it  would  occupy  the 
whole  afternoon,  night,  and  the  following  day 
to  reach  Czerna-Woda,  that  we  must  stay  in 
Kiistendje  that  night,  and  that  by  starting  in 
the  morning  we  should  arrive  the  same  time 
as  the  luggage.  Wallachian  peasants,  clothed 
in  short  sheep-skin  cloaks,  and  with  black  felt 
hats,  the  immense  brims  of  which  literally 
hung  like  an  umbrella  over  their  shoulders  and 
backs,  accompanied  the  waggons.  They  as- 
sured us  that  the  country  in  that  district  was 
perfectly  quiet,  and  that  we  should  meet  none 
on  our  steppe-journey  but  Wallachian  nomades. 

A  thick,  damp  fog  poured  forth  again  from 
the  sea  over  the  whole  neighbourhood;  the 
loaded  waggons,  which  now  drove  away,  disap- 
peared, as  in  a  cloud,  at  a  few  paces  from  us, 
and  it  was  as  cold  as  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean. 
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Mine  host  told  us  about  these  severe  changes 
in  the  air;  of  the  terrible  storms  of  the  previous 
winter,  and  of  the  cold.  The  ice  had  lain  for 
several  miles  out  into  the  sea,  and  they  could 
drive  on  it  from  Kiistendje  down  to  Warna. 
He  told  us  about  the  snow-storm  which  drove 
the  herdsmen  with  their  flocks  over  the  steppe ; 
and  about  the  wild  dogs,  of  which  we  saw  seve- 
ral. Whole  packs  of  these  howling  animals  pass 
through  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia,  particularly  in 
the  winter  season.  They  often  meet  with  the 
wolves,  and  then  the  combat  is  equally  severe 
on  both  sides.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
she-wolf  gets  mixed  with  the  dogs,  and  then 
she  is  obliged  to  keep  with  them.  The  young 
cubs  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  her  own 
race,  and  she  suckles  them  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  j  but,  when  they  are  a  few  days  old, 
she  drags  them  down  to  the  river,  and  if  they 
lap  the  water  as  the  dogs  do,  with  the  tongue, 
she  tears  them  to  pieces  ;  for  instinct  tells  her 
that  they  are  the  worst  foes  to  her  race. 

p  3 
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Towards  evening  the  weather  was  fine.  I 
wandered  with  Mr.  Ainsworth  along  the  sea- 
shore to  collect  stones  and  shells.  We  passed 
the  dead  stork ;  close  by  it  lay  another 
poor  dead  animal.  I  had  seen  it  before,  but 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  it  then ;  and  yet 
it  was,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  the 
stork.  It  was  a  large  poodle-dog,  certainly 
cast  out  of  a  ship,  and  driven  on  land  here. 
A  sea  and  air  romance  might  be  written  about 
these  two.  Of  the  last  we  have  none,  but  we 
shall  have  them  soon,  now  that  balloons  are  so 
plentiful. 

On  our  way  back  we  visited  one  of  those 
wretched  Tartar  cabins,  with  its  rush-roof 
inclining  nearly  to  the  ground.  We  actually 
crept  down  into  the  room,  which  looked  just 
like  a  large  chimney.  The  walls  were  thick 
with  soot;  everything  above  us  was  lost  in 
smoke.  An  unveiled  Tartar  girl  stood  by  the 
fire  roasting  meat  on  a  stick.  She  was  not 
exactly  pretty ;  her  features  were  too  coarse ; 
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her  eyes  of  too  light  a  blue,  but  her  figure 
and  carriage  were  good.  A  painter  might  have 
got  a  subject  here  for  a  characteristic  picture 
with  a  double  light — the  fire  within  the  hut, 
and  the  evening  sun,  which  shone  in,  blood-red, 
at  the  low  doorway. 

We  came  out  again,  and  the  moon  stood 
round  and  large  over  the  sea.  A  bowl  of  punch 
steamed  on  the  table  at  the  inn.  We  passed 
a  comfortable  merry  evening  here;  German 
entertainment,  German  language,  and  com- 
forts, made  us  think  that  we  were  removed,  by 
magic,  from  the  East  into  the  midst  of  Germany. 
Broad  divans  with  rush  mats  extended  round  the 
room,  under  the  windows,  and  along  the  walls ; 
on  these  were  couches.  I  could  not  sleep ;  the 
rush  of  the  waves  over  the  breakers  sounded  like 
thunder.  I  saw  the  wide  and  boundless  sea  ra- 
diant with  the  beams  of  the  clear,  round  moon. 

Our  journey  was  fixed  for  the  next  morn- 
ing early.  Peasants  came  with  lively  Wallachian 
horses,  which  pranced  outside  our  door.  Two 
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of  them  got  loose,  sprang  over  a  stone  fence, 
and  struck  out  with  their  hind  legs — such  a 
screaming  and  shouting  on  a  sudden  !  I  went, 
in  the  mean  time,  once  more  to  the  sea  to  bid 
it  farewell.  The  open  salt  sea,  which  I  love, 
I  was  not  to  see  again  before  I  reached  the 
Danish  coast. 

At  length  the  procession  was  arranged ;  our 
host,  in  his  old  Austrian  uniform,  rode  before, 
and  we  followed  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the 
town  out  into  the  open  endless  steppe.  During 
the  whole  of  our  day's  journey  the  lake  of 
Kurasu,  which  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  canal  by  which  Trajan  united  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  lay  on  our  left.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  repair  the  damage,  yet 
it  would  be  less  expensive  to  lay  down  a  rail- 
way on  this  level  extent  of  land.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  execution  of  such  a  project 
might  be,  that  which  would  be  made  from 
the  Turkish  side.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty  for  the  committee  of 
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the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company  to 
obtain  permission  to  erect  inns  and  offices 
here,  that  their  travellers  might  pass  this 
shorter  way  through  the  country.  The  per- 
mission, I  was  told,  was  entitled  "  for  the 
Austrian  Committee,  family  and  friends  of 
the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company." 

We  went  past  some  barricades  from  the 
last  Russian  war.  They  were  quite  under- 
mined by  the  wild  dogs,  which  find  a  cool 
retreat  in  these  holes  from  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  sun  burns  on  the  shadowless 
steppe,  and  warmth  and  shelter  in  the  winter, 
when  the  storm  and  snow  whistle  over  their 
heads. 

At  length  we  reached  a  village  where  every 
house  looked  like  a  dunghill  on  a  heap  of 
stones.  To  the  left  stood  a  few  grey  stone 
columns  of  a  ruined  cloister.  We  drove  past, 
and  the  green  solitary  steppe  alone  extended 
before  and  on  all  sides  of  us.  Three  Turks, 
in  various  coloured  dresses,  with  turban  and 
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fluttering  caftan,  came  riding  in  a  wild  flight 
directly  towards  us.  It  was  just  such  a  pic- 
ture as  Horace  Vernet  has  given  us.  "Allah 
ekber  I"  was  their  greeting. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silent  steppe  lay  a 
deserted  Turkish  burial  ground,  with  broken 
gravestones.  The  turban  was  only  to  be  seen 
on  a  few ;  not  a  cypress,  not  a  bush  cast  its 
shade  over  the  dead ;  the  village  that  had  lain 
here  was  blotted  out  from  the  earth  ! 

Even  the  most  insignificant  object  awakens 
our  attention.  On  a  monotous  plain,  a  large 
eagle  sat  in  the  grass,  and  kept  its  place  until 
we  were  within  fifty  paces  of  it.  We  saw  herds 
of  cattle,  which  at  a  distance,  looked  like  a 
whole  army  of  warriors.  The  Wallachian 
herdsmen  resembled  wild  men  ;  they  wore 
long  sheep-skin  clothes  with  the  woolly  side 
turned  outwards,  immense  hats,  or  else  a 
narrow  cap  of  hairy  skin.  Long,  black  wiry 
hair  hung  over  their  shoulders,  and  they  all 
carried  a  long  axe.  The  sun  burnt  as  I  have 
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never  yet  felt  it.  The  warmth  poured  forth 
over  us;  we  almost  languished  with  thirst. 
Most  of  the  travellers  spread  their  handker- 
chiefs over  some  little  water-pits,  swarming 
with  insects,  and  sucked  in  the  water.  I  was 
only  able  to  wet  my  lips.  In  the  midst  of 
this  warmth,  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  Wallachian  herdsmen  stood  in  their 
heavy  skin  mantles,  leaning  on  their  axes — 
the  poor  nomades !  I  heard  their  songs ; 
the  melody  still  sounds  in  my  ears.  I  must 
put  words  to  it. 

"Thou  green  willow,  with  the  hanging 
boughs !  when  the  Cossack  leans  on  his 
lance  in  the  Czar's  land,  where  the  sun  glitters 
on  the  Austrian  sabre  and  on  Mahomet's  mina- 
ret ;  where  two  rivers  separate  three  Emperors' 
lands,  there  stood  my  father's  hanging  wooden 
house  amongst  the  rushes  ;  close  by  grew  the 
green  willows  !  I  watched  the  herd  ;  I  drove  it 
into  Bessarabia's  steppes,  solitary  and  alone  ! 
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But  the  night  has  stars,  the  heart  has  thoughts ! 
thou  green  willow  with  the  hanging  boughs  ! 

"  I  watched  the  herd  on  the  steppe,  when 
the  vernal  sun  broke  forth ;  but  the  clouds  van- 
quished, the  rain  poured  down  in  streams ;  the 
rain  became  snow  in  the  air,  and  the  storm 
forged  icy  arrows  that  came  darting  against  my 
face  ;  the  icy  arrows  pierced  through  the  sheep's 
thick  wool ;  the  herd  became  shy,  it  fled  before 
the  storm ;  we  ran  and  we  flew  by  day  and  by 
night  wherever  the  storm  drove  us.  The  dead 
alone  remained  behind,  thou  green  willow 
with  the  hanging  boughs  \" 

"  Where  is  there  shelter,  where  is  there  lee 
on  the  extended  steppe !  The  storm  drove  us 
away,  herd  and  herdsman.  We  could  not  turn 
our  faces  against  the  mouth  of  the  storm  from 
whence  the  icy  arrows  flew !  Before  us  lay  the 
sea  under  the  steep  cliffs  !  What  a  flight,  what 
a  fright !  a  driving  snow,  a  flying  herd !  But 
there  were  huts  by  the  declivity,  there  were 
strong  men  ;  the  whole  herd  was  saved,  and  I 
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again  saw  the  two  rivers  that  separate  three 
Emperors'  lands  !  thou  green  willow  with  the 
hanging  boughs  ! 

"  The  sun  burns  hot  in  the  Turk's  land  !  I 
sleep  in  the  caves  that  the  wild  dogs  have  dug ; 
I  see  strange  men  and  women  hurry  rapidly 
past  me ;  they  seem  to  be*  chased,  as  I  was 
chased,  in  the  snow  storm !  Do  they  think, 
what  I  then  thought,  and  what  I  now  think, 
leaning  on  my  axe  here  in  the  hot  sun  ?  No, 
they  have  none  that  resembles  her  I  know,  and 
thou  knowest,  thou  green  willow  with  the 
hanging  boughs  !" 

The  poor  nomades  !  we  hurry  past  them.  A 
little  khan  erected  for  us  stood  very  invitingly 
on  the  way  :  the  coffee  was  boiled,  the  food  we 
brought  with  us  was  consumed  ;  we  were  our- 
selves both  host  and  guests.  No  one  lived 
here ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  locked  again 
when  we  had  rested ;  and  away  we  went  in  the 
same  direction  as  before,  with  renewed  speed. 
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The  country  now  became  more  hilly ;  and  grass- 
grown  Wallachia  showed  itself  like  a  green  sea 
towards  the  horizon. 

The  hills  we  passed  were  covered  with  low 
leaf  trees,  beech  and  birch;  the  whole  had  a 
Danish  character,  so  wild  and  smiling.  We 
were  now  in  Czerna  Woda,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent sample  of  a  ruined  town ;  the  one  house 
seemed  as  if  it  would  surpass  the  other  in  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  decay.  On  one,  the 
roof  consisted  of  only  three  or  four  beams,  on 
which  lay  a  few  wisps  of  reeds ;  another  house, 
on  the  contrary,  had  its  roof  entire,  which 
extended  straight  down  to  the  ground.  A  large 
swarm  of  children  poured  out  of  every  door  or 
rather  hole ;  most  of  the  little  ones  were  quite 
naked ;  one  certainly  had  a  sheepskin  cap  on  its 
head,  but  that  was  its  sole  article  of  raiment ; 
another  boy  had  his  father's  large  caftan  about 
him,  but  the  caftan  stood  open,  and  we  could 
see  that  he  had  nothing  on  but  that. 

The  Danube  had  flowed  high  up  over  the 
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meadows  ;  the  water  splashed  under  the  horse's 
feet.  The  Austrian  flag  waved  on  the  steam- 
ship Argo,  which  called  us  to  our  home.  Within, 
was  a  saloon  with  mirrors,  books,  maps,  and 
elastic  divans ;  the  table  was  spread  with  steam- 
ing dishes,  fruits,  and  wine ;  all  was  very 
good  on  board. 


THE 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  DANUBE. 


I. 

FROM  CZERNA-WODA   TQ  RUSTZUK. 

IT  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
our  voyage  up  the  Danube  began.  The  crew 
on  board  was  Italian.  The  Captain,  Marco 
Dobroslavich,  a  Dalmatian,  an  excellent,  hu- 
morous old  fellow,  soon  became  endeared  to 
us  all.  He  treated  the  sailors  like  dogs,  and  yet 
he  was  inwardly  beloved  by  them ;  they  always 
looked  pleased  when  he  knocked  them  aside, 
for  he  had  always  a  piece  of  ready  wit  that  was 
worth  the  beating.  During  the  several  days 
and  nights  we  were  on  board  here,  no  one  was 
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more  active  or  in  better  humour  than  our  old 
Captain.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
they  could  sail,  his  commanding  voice  was 
always  heard  in  the  same  humour,  always  ready 
with  a  "  blowing  up,"  or  a  witticism,  and  at 
the  dinner-table  he  was  a  jovial,  good-natured 
host.  He  was  certainly  the  pearl  amongst  the 
Danube  Captains  with  whom  we  came  in  con- 
nexion. They  constantly  diminished  in  amiabi- 
lity ;  more  and  more  we  felt  our  comfort 
decrease,  and  we  naturally  came  more  together, 
and  in  closer  connexion  with  foreign  people,  as 
we  proceeded.  As  we  got  nearer  to  Pesth  and 
Vienna,  the  company  becomes  so  great,  that 
one  cares  nothing  about  the  other.  But  we 
were  quite  at  home  with  old  Marco,  who 
treated  us  like  part  of  his  own  family. 

The  whole  of  our  afternoon's  sailing  tour  from 
Czerna-Woda,  was  between  flooded  islands, 
where  the  tops  of  willows  and  the  gable-end  of 
a  reed-hut  stuck  out  of  the  water.  We  had 
nowhere  yet  seen  the  Danube  in  all  its  breadth. 
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We  passed  a  merry  evening  in  the  well-lighted, 
pretty  cabin.  The  champagne  corks  flew. 
The  taste  of  rye-bread  in  the  genuine  tokay 
reminded  me  of  the  land  of  rye,  the  distant 
Denmark.  The  night,  however,  was  not  like 
the  evening.  Our  blood  flowed  under  the 
coast  of  Bulgaria.  In  these  marshy  countries 
the  summer  heat  not  only  hatches  fevers,  but 
millions  of  poisonous  gnats,  which  plague  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  the  crews  of  the 
river  vessels  in  the  most  frightful  manner. 
Innumerable  swarms  of  gnats  had  been  gene- 
rated during  the  few  past  nights,  and  they 
streamed  in  to  us  through  the  open  hatches. 
No  one  had,  as  yet,  expected  their  existence ; 
they  fell  upon  us  and  stung  so,  that  the  blood 
ran  in  drops  over  our  faces  and  hands. 

Early  in  the  morning,  even  before  the  sun 
arose,  we  were  all  on  deck,  each  with  a  bleeding 
and  swelled  face.  We  had  passed  the  Turkish 
fortress,  Silistria,  at  midnight,  and  had  got 
several  Turks,  deck-passengers,  on  board.  They 
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lay   wrapped   up   in  large   carpets,  and  slept 
amongst  the  coal-  sacks.  • 

It  was  now  day.  The  islands  of  the  Danube 
lay  under  water:  they  looked  like  swimming  * 
woods  about  to  dive  under.  The  whole  of  the 
Wallachian  side  offered  a  prospect  of  endless 
green  plain,  whose  only  variation  was  a  ruined 
guard-house,  built  of  clay  and  straw;  or  an 
oblong,  whitewashed,  quarantine  building  with 
a  red  roof.  There  was  no  garden,  not  a  single 
tree ;  the  building  stood  alone,  like  the  circum- 
navigator's ship  on  a  calm,  untravelled  sea. 

The  coast  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  contrary,  rose 
with  its  underwood  and  bushes.  The  fat  soil 
appeared  particularly  well  suited  for  agricul- 
ture. Long  districts  lay  completely  waste. 
Thousands  emigrate  from  Europe  to  America ; 
how  much  better  a  home  could  they  not  find 
here  ?  Here  is  fertile  arable  land  close  by 
Europe's  largest  river, — the  highway  to  the 
East. 

The  first  town  greeted  us  on  the  Bulgarian 
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side.  It  was  Tuturcan ;  a  little  garden  was 
planted  before  every  house.  Half-naked  boys 
ran  along  the  shore,  and  shouted  "  Urolah  .'"* 
Here  every  thing  announced  peace  and  safety ; 
the  disturbances  in  the  country  had  not  yet 
reached  these  shores.  However,  we  learned 
from  the  Turks,  whom  we  had  taken  on  board 
the  previous  night  at  Silistria,  that  several 
fugitives  had  crossed  the  Danube,  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  Bucharest.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  revolt  and  death  were  raging. 

Above  Tuturcan,  we  passed  a  highly  pictu- 
resque, hollow  way.  Luxuriant  hedges  hung 
down  over  it  from  the  high  declivities  of  red- 
brown  earth.  A  troop  of  beautiful  black  horses 
were  driven  down  here  to  the  river  to  be  fer- 
ried over.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  distin- 
guished itself,  partly  by  its  lively  action,  and 
partly  by  its  jet-black  colour,  and  long  flowing 
mane.  It  sprang  upon  the  slope,  and  the  earth 
flew  from  its  hoofs ! 

*  A  happy  voyage ! 

O  2 
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Thou  wild  horse !  Thou  wilt,  perhaps,  bear 
the  young  royal  bride,  be  patted  by  her  deli- 
cate hand,  and  thy  shining  black  sides  be 
covered  with  variegated  carpets !  Dost  thou . 
dance  because  thou  now  seest  thy  new  father- 
land on  yonder  side  of  the  river  ?  Or  wilt  thou 
become  the  progenitor  of  a  race,  in  Wallachia, 
a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  troop  that  now 
surrounds  thee  ?  Thy  name  stands  topmost  in 
the  pedigree !  The  boys'  shout  is  for  thee, 
thou  beautiful,  spirited  animal !  Urolah !  Uro- 
lah! 

The  next  hamlet  we  reached  on  the  Bulga- 
rian side,  Havai,  lay  like  a  charming  episode 
in  a  small  Turkish  npvel.  Wild  roses  bloomed 
in  the  warm  sunshine.  Hedges,  trees,  and 
houses  were  grouped  with  peculiar  beauty 
around  the  white  minaret; — yes,  a  novelist 
might  be  satisfied  to  lay  the  scene  of  his  plot 
here;  and  such  a  one  may  appear,  for  Havai 
affords  materials  for  a  novel,  and  that  an  histo- 
rical one.  The  deceased  Sultan,  Mahmoud, 
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father  of  Abdul  Meschid,  once  made  a  voyage 
up  the  Danube ;  a  terrible  storm  came  on,  and 
the  vessel  was  near  sinking,  but  they  reached 
Havai.  There  the  believers'  ruler  effected  a 
landing,  where  an  odoriferous  rose-hedge 
swung  its  sacrificial  bowl  for  him.  The  Sultan 
remained  here  one  night.  Whether  he  slept  well 
and  had  pleasant  dreams  I  know  not ;  but  that 
night  is  now  a  pleasant  dream  that  is  past,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Havai. 

Not  far  from  hence  we  saw  the  first  water- 
mills.  They  stand  on  fast-tethered  river  ves- 
sels; and,  when  the  winter  comes,  they  are 
drawn  up  on  land  under  lee  of  the  bushes. 
The  family  then  sit  within  the  silent  mill;  the 
tabor  sends  forth  its  cracked  sounds ;  the  flute 
too,  in  one  monotonous  tone,  as  if  they  had 
learned  it  from  the  cricket.  The  family  grow 
tired  of  their  life  on  shore,  and  long  for  the 
vernal  spring,  that  the  mill  may  rock  again  on 
the  rushing  stream.  The  wheels  clatter,  life 
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moves,  and  they  themselves  stand  at  their 
door  and  fish,  as  the  steam  vessel  darts  past. 

The  sun  burned  warm,  our  tented  canopy  af- 
forded us  shade ;  but  the  air  was  heated  as  in 
an  oven,  and  its  heat  increased.  Nothing  re- 
freshed the  body,  nothing  the  spirit ;  all  round 
about  was  the  same  green ;  we  sailed  on  and 
on,  as  if  between  parsley  and  asparagus 
beds.  The  warmth  became  more  and  more 
oppressive ;  we  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a  bathing- 
room  surrounded  by  dry  steam;  but  there 
came  no  cooling  plunging-bath.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky!  To  such  a  degree  of 
warmth  my  fancy  has  never  elevated  itself  in 
my  cool  fatherland ! 

At  length  we  saw  a  town  on  the  Wallachian 
side.  It  was  Giurgevo,*  whose  fortresses  were 
destroyed  by  the  Russians.  A  number  of  the 

*  From  hence  it  is  but  six  hours'  travelling  to  Bu- 
charest, the  capital  of  Wallachia. 
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townspeople  had  assembled  on  these  ruins  of 
walls.  There  was  a  shouting  and  asking  about 
the  state  of  health  in  Constantinople,*  and 
about  the  disturbances  in  the  country.  The 
sun  was  just  going  down.  The  church-tower 
of  the  town,  which  had  lately  been  covered 
with  shining  tin,  glittered  as  if  it  were  of  silver ; 
it  affected  the  eyes  to  look  at  it.  A  summer- 
like  tone  of  atmosphere  lay  over  the  flat,  green 
meadows;  the  marsh  birds  flew  out  of  the 
rushes.  Yellow  cliffs  arose  on  the  Bulgarian 
side;  we  steered  in  under  them;  and,  whilst 
we  still  beheld  the  shining  tower  in  Giurgevo, 
we  were  under  houses  and  gardens,  which  form 
the  suburbs  to  a  considerable  Bulgarian  city, 
Rustzuk  ;  a  number  of  minarets,  the  one  close 
to  the  other,  announced  that  it  must  be  a 

*  There  was  no  plague  there  at  that  time ;  but  it 
raged  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  I  heard  by  letter,  whilst 
I  was  at  Pera,  that,  in  the  two  last-named  places,  there 
died  daily  several  hundreds  of  persons. 
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real  city  of  believers.  The  whole  quay  and 
pier  were  filled  with  men,  amongst  whom  there 
was  a  strange  movement.  We  were  close  to 
the  landing-place,  when  two  persons,  both  in 
Frankish  dresses,  sprang  into  the  water,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  narrow  bridge.  They  both 
swam  towards  land :  the  one  was  helped  up ; 
but  they  drove  the  other  back  with  horrid 
screams,  and  even  threw  stones  at  him.  He 
turned  towards  our  ship,  and  cried  out  to  us  in 
French :  "  Help !  they  will  murder  me  !"  A 
couple  of  our  sailors  jumped  into  a  boat,  and 
got  him  up.  Our  vessel  turned  off  from  land 
again;  all  the  crew  and  all  the  passengers 
flocked  to  the  gunwale. 

Perhaps  the  troubles  of  travel  were  now  to 
begin  in  a  revolted  land  !  How  stood  matters  in 
Rustzuk  ?  A  few  moments  of  anxious  uncer- 
tainty succeeded.  Some  signals  were  made, 
and  answered  :  soldiers  appeared  on  the  bridge ; 
a  boat  was  rowed  out  to  us  with  the  petty 
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Pacha  of  the  town,  Hephys.*  A  few  of  his 
officers  accompanied  him  on  board,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  so  appeared  singularly 
strange.  One  held  him  by  each  wrist,  another 
by  each  elbow,  and  another  by  each  shoulder. 
Thus  they  proceeded  to  the  captain's  cabin,  in 
which  they  were  served  with  preserved  fruits 
and  liqueurs.  The  Pacha  afterwards  visited 
the  different  cabins,  accompanied  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  only  that  the  two  young 
Turks  bore  lighted  candles  before  him. 

With  respect  to  the  tumult,  it  was  merely  a 
private  affair ;  the  two  persons  engaged  in  it 
were  the  director  of  the  quarantine,  a  Turk, 
and  the  doctor,  a  Frenchman.  They  stood  in 
each  other's  way  in  many  respects,  and  as  this 
was  the  case  once  more  on  the  pier,  they  had 
pushed  each  other  about,  and  the  Turks  took 
the  Turk's  part. 

*  There  were  no  less  than  three  Pachas  in  Rustzuk  ; 
the  chief  is  Mersa  Said,  the  next  is  Mohammed,  and  the 
third  is  Hephys. 

G  3 
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The  doctor  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
clothed  anew  on  board,  and  under  the  Pacha's 
protection  he  left  our  vessel,  which  now  lay 
alongside  the  pier  from  whence  the  soldiers  . 
had  driven  the  crowd.  Coal  was  now  taken 
in;  it  was  a  dark  evening,  only  one  lantern 
gave  light  from  the  shrouds.  All  was  still 
in  Rustzuk  ;  a  houseless  dog  howled  once  ;  the 
muezzin  cried  the  hour  from  the  minarets ;  a 
single  lantern  moved  through  the  dark,  solitary 
streets. 

Our  beds  were  hung  round  with  green  crape 
to  protect  us  from  the  poisonous  gnats.  My 
company  sat  down,  however,  to  play  cards  ;  but 
I,  who  do  not  know  a  single  game,  could  not. 
The  chart  of  the  Danube  was  my  card ;  I 
studied  the  imperishable  highway  to  the  East, 
which  will,  year  after  year,  be  more  and  more 
visited,  and  then  bear  on  its  rapid  stream, 
poets  who  know  how  to  extol  the  treasures 
of  poetry  that  every  bush  and  every  stone  here 
contain. 


II. 

WE    SAIL  ! 

THE  morning  is  so  beautiful !  What  an  ex- 
panse of  green  plain !  what  a  sweet  scent  of 
hay !  Are  we  in  Denmark  ?  See  what  a  swarm 
of  flowers  !  see,  grass -grown  hills,  and  barrows 
as  in  Zealand ;  the  hand  of  man  has  formed 
them  !  Everything  is  so  pastoral,  so  Danish — 
and  yet  we  are  not  in  Denmark  !  that  green 
plain  where  the  hay  sheds  its  perfume  is 
Wallachian ;  the  barrows  and  mounds  to  the 
right  are  in  Bulgaria.  Close  to  the  shore 
there  is  a  hut ;  it  is  only  a  rush  mat  thrown 
over  two  posts ;  the  herdsman's  family  sit  out- 
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side ;  the  large  dog  barks  at  our  rushing  ves- 
sel. 

Here  are  fresh  faces  on  board ;  Rustzuk  has 
sent  us  many  guests  during  the  night.  What 
a  mixed  tribe  !  The  Turk  kneels,  and  says  his 
morning  prayer;  his  brow  touches  the  ship's 
deck ;  close  by  him  sits  a  Jew  in  coat  of  silver 
tissue,  and  purple-coloured  turban ;  his  yellow 
slippers  stand  before  him  ;  he  holds  a  parasol 
over  his  head  though  the  sun  does  not  shine 
on  him  ;  he  takes  a  little  pocket  mirror  out, 
looks  at  himself  in  it,  smiles,  and  now  and 
then  plucks  the  gray  hairs  out  of  his  beard 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers. 

We  speed  past  Bulgarian  towns !  What  is 
that  called— it  is  Verdun !  When  I  hear  the  night- 
ingale sing  amongst  the  wild,  blooming  lilacs,  I 
will  remember  its  sisters  on  this  spot ! — Again 
a  town  !  it  is  Sistowa,  high  above  it  stand  the 
walls  of  a  citadel.  Turks,  with  their  long  pipes, 
stretch  themselves  on  the  wooden  balconies  of 
the  houses,  and  look  with  as  much  indifference 
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on  the  flight  of  the  steam  vessel  as  on  the 
smoke  from  their  pipes.  Now  a  town  to  the 
right,  a  Wallachian  town,  with  wretched  clay 
cabins  and  a  long,  death-like  quarantine  buil- 
ding ;  it  is  Simnitza  !  we  write  its  name,  and 
yet  forget  it  ! 

What  is  that,  shining  before  us  ! — what  white 
slopes  are  they  on  the  Bulgarian  side  ?  They 
stand  out  more  and  more  ;-— it  is  Danish  !  they 
are  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Moen  that  have  come  to 
meet  me  !  I  know  all  their  forms,  I  know  that 
summer-green  high  up  on  the  white  slopes  ! — 
yet  they  are  only  bushes.  I  see  now ;  Moen  has 
woods  ;  Moen  has  the  clear,  the  blue-green  sea 
under  it,  and  not  these  brown-yellow  waves  of 
the  Danube.  There  lies  a  city  up  there,  it  is 
Nicopoli,  Trajan's  city,  Bajazet's  trophy.  We 
glide  close  under  the  white  cliffs ;  the  Captain 
points  upwards  to  a  row  of  deep  excavations  in 
the  slope ;  they  look  like  large  embrasures  in  the 
walls  of  a  fortress  !  They  are  the  graves  of  the 
ancients ! — Who  were  the  heroes  and  princes 
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that  went  to  dust  here,  whilst  the  unchanged 
yellow  river  roHed  its  waves  against  the  base  of 
the  cliff?  No  one  knows  ! — now  the  swallow 
builds  its  nest  in  the  heroes'  burial  cham- 
bers. 

Between  the  white  cliffs  and  the  green  Wal- 
lachian  plains,  a  beautiful  rainbow  hangs  arched 
high  above  the  river  which  lifts  its  waves  as  on 
a  lake.  How  glowing,  how  splendid  !  Many  a 
rainbow  has  stretched  its  arch  here,  seen  by 
pachas  and  bojars  :  but  it  was  lost ;  no  painter 
or  poet  has  seen  it ! — Thou  magnificent,  glo- 
rious, airy  picture  on  the  dark  cloud!  would 
that  I  were  a  painter  ! 

Are  those  summer  clouds  aloft  in  the  horizon 
of  Bulgaria  ?  I  have  often  seen  the  clouds  thus 
over  the  green  fields  in  Denmark.  Are  they 
mountains  with  snow?  We  see  the  Alps  thus 
from  the  capital  of  Bavaria. — They  are  the 
Balkan  mountains !  The  setting  sun  gilds  the 
white  snow-tops  with  its  rays !  —  Glorious 
mountain  land,  thy  greatness  attunes  the  soul 
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to  devotion ! — Close  by  me  kneels  the  Turk  ; 
he  bends  his  face  towards  the  earth,  and 
mutters  his  evening  prayer. — The  sun  is  down  ! 
there  is  peace  in  nature,  peace  in  my  heart  !— 
The  evening  is  so  light ! — We  sail  !  The  night 
is  clear ! — We  sail !  * 


III. 

A   TURBULENT    PASSAGE. 

IT  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night :  we  were 
all  awakened  by  the  ship's  suddenly  standing 
still,  and  loud  piercing  voices  talking  overhead  ; 
the  Captain's  was  heard  above  the  rest.  Our 
lamp  had  gone  out ;  it  was  quite  dark  in  the 
cabin ;  we  heard  the  plash  of  oars.  Some  one 
came  on  board,  and  the  clang  of  a  sabre  was 
heard  directly  over  our  heads  !  What  is  that  ? 
was  the  mutual  question.  We  were  at  most 
only  ten  miles*  from  the  district  where  the 

*  Ten  miles  Danish,  consequently  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  English  ;  the  Danish  mile  is  somewhat  more 
than  four  English  miles. 
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revolt  was  greatest  when  we  left  Constanti- 
nople ;  had  it  extended  here  to  the  coast  ? 

People  came  down  the  stairs.  There  was  a 
clang  of  arms  on  the  steps,  but  no  one  spoke. 
The  first  we  saw  was  the  Captain  with  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand ;  he  was  followed  by  a  well 
armed  Tartar  with  a  woollen  sheep-skin  cloak 
over  his  shoulders,  and  high  miitze ;  for  the 
rest  he  was  half  covered  with  mud,  and  his 
hair  was  dripping  wet.  He  stepped  up  to 
Philippovich,  and  a  conversation  began  in 
Turkish.  We  could  half  understand  it  by  the 
Tartar's  gesticulations  !  He  spoke  of  an  attack, 
combat  and  death !  He  several  times  seized 
one  of  his  pistols,  or  shook  his  sabre;  his  eyes 
rolled  in  his  head. 

It  was  not  before  he  and  the  Captain  left  us, 
that  we  got  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  story. 
The  Tartar  was  one  of  the  messengers  who 
carried  letters  and  despatches  from  Widdin  to 
Constantinople.  He  knew  that  all  his  com- 
rades had  been  carried  off,  and  kept  imprisoned 
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in  Nissa  and  Sophia ;  and  had,  therefore,  with 
his  escort,  endeavoured  to  avoid  those  places- 
In  this  he  had  not  succeeded ;  his  companions 
had  been  shot,  and  he  himself  had  reached 
this  part  of  the  Danube,  where  he  knew  the 
Austrian  steamer  would  pass  at  night ;  here  he 
had  sat,  and  waited  in  the  rushes.  When  we 
came  he  hailed  us,  intending  to  sail  with  us  to 
the  coast  of  Servia,  to  Radejevacz,  and  from 
thence  try  a  new  road,  and  more  fortunate 
journey. 

We  all  rose  with  the  sun ;  we  had  passed 
Oreava  j  flat  shores  stretched  along  both  sides 
of  the  Danube.  It  was  uncomfortable  on  deck ; 
the  Turks  had  spread  out  their  dirty  carpets  ; 
my  Prankish  comrades  talked  about  animal- 
emigration  ;  the  passengers  in  the  second  cabin 
confirmed  it;  and  the  Captain  nodded.  I 
scarcely  knew  where  I  dare  tread :  there  was 
a  washing  and  rinsing  of  leeches  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel.  We  had  taken  several  French 
leech  dealers  on  board  at  Nicopoli;  they  had 
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been  to  Bulgaria  for  their  living  wares, — mil- 
lions of  leeches  emigrate  annually  to  France. 
They  had  to  be  washed  and  taken  care  of, 
and  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  a 
washing  and  rinsing.  The  poor  animals  were 
then  put  in  bags  and  hung  up  on  cords,  so  that 
the  water  might  drip  from  them.  Several  of 
them  crawled  away  down  the  deck  or  up  the 
balustrade.  One  of  the  cabin  boys  limped 
about  with  bleeding  feet,  for  a  leech  had  laid 
fast  hold  of  him. 

We  sailed  past  the  Bulgarian  town,  Zibru ; 
the  horizon  closed  with  Balkan's  proud  snow- 
covered  mountains ;  a  large  flock  of  storks 
marched  about  in  the  green  meadow,  where  the 
uninclosed  cemetery  lay  with  its  white  grave- 
stones. A  few  fishing  nets  were  stretched  out ; 
it  was  a  complete,  charming  landscape ;  but 
there  was  no  peace  in  our  vessel. 

The  Danube  was  troubled ;  its  waves  rolled 
like  waves  on  a  stormy  lake ;  the  vessel  rocked 
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up  and  down ;  the  sea-sick  lady's-maid  sat 
quite  pale ;  and  leaning  against  the  Captain's 
cabin  she  whispered  :  "  It  is  terrible  !  it  is  just 
like  on  the  sea  !" — but  it  was  not  like  being  at 
sea — here  it  was  only  a  little  rough. 

The  city  of  Lom-Palanka  with  a  bush-grown 
hill  and  green  fragrant  gardens  towards  the 
river,  arose  right  nobly.  Turks, — real  gold- 
men,  according  to  the  Turkish  phrase,  "  to 
speak  is  silver,  to  be  silent  is  gold  !'J — sat  as 
immoveable  as  statues,  and  smoked  their  pipes ; 
they  did  not  so  much  as  turn  their  heads  to 
look  after  us. 

The  wind  whistled  through  the  shrouds  of 
the  vessel ;  the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher, 
as  if  they  danced  in  a  storm.  I  had  never 
imagined  that  the  waves  of  a  river  could  dance 
thus.  The  lady's  maid  was  as  sea-sick  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  !  Father  Marco  sang,  and 
assured  her  that  it  was  weather  to  have  a 
christening  in.  He  even  hoisted  a  sail,  which 
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he  called  una  fantasia,  as,  according  to  his 
opinion,  it  looked  like  something  serviceable, 
whereas  it  was  of  little  service. 

Widdin,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Bulgaria, 
lay  before  us,  with  its  twenty-five  minarets. 
The  cannons  peeped  out  of  the  loop-holes,  and 
a  swarm  of  men  stood  by  the  landing-place. 
Turks  lay  around  on  the  wooden  balconies, 
and  drank  their  coffee;  soldiers  marched  up, 
to  prevent  any  one  coming  from  our  ship  to 
enter  into  the  town,  and  so  bring  a  contagious 
fever  or  plague  from  that  ever-suspected  Con- 
stantinople !  There  was  life  and  motion  amongst 
that  many-coloured  tribe.  At  length  we  lay 
to  by  the  low  bridge ;  a  large  flight  of  stairs 
was  set  up,  and  planks  laid  from  it  to  the  ship, 
so  that  we  could  now  descend.  Close  by  stood 
a  little  wooden  house,  in  which  was  a  drawer 
with  fire  and  incense.  Every  one  of  us  that 
wished  to  walk  about  in  the  town,  must  first  go 
into  this  house  and  be  smoked  through,  so  that 
the  infectious  matter  in  our  clothes  and  bodies 
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might  be  driven  out.  It  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  hold  one's  balance  on  the  loose  boards 
from  the  ship.  The  steps  were  also  pretty 
steep  ;  but  the  good-natured  Turks  took  us  by 
the  hand,  and  helped  us  down.  They  then  let 
go  directly,  and  we  were  smoked  that  we  might 
not  infect  them.  Philippovich,  who  they 
already  knew  was  on  board,  and  who  was  to 
have  an  audience  with  the  Pacha,  was  not 
smoked  at  all,  for  it  would  have  detained  him. 
A  fine  saddled  horse  awaited  him  ;  he  mounted 
it,  and  darted  off  through  the  street  to  Hussein 
Pacha's  palace,  to  speak  about  the  measures 
that  were  to  be  taken  respecting  the  post- 
couriers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and 
• 

about  the  further  transmission  of  letters  and 
despatches. 

Hussein  is  Pacha  of  three  horse-tails,  and 
known  by  his  energy  in  the  battle  against  the 
Janizaries  in  1826,  which  ended  in  their 
total  extinction.  In  1828,  he  long  with- 
stood Diebitsch  at  Schumla ;  but  in  1 832,  he 
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was  less  successful  against  Ibrahim  Pacha  * 
in  Syria,  after  which  he  got  the  Pachalik  of 
Widdin. 

We  landed,  and  were  smoked ;  but  all  the 
goods,  even  woollen  bags,  entirely  escaped  this 
fumigation.  When  this  was  over  we  wandered 
about  the  town,  which,  after  the  rain  we  had 
had,  was  most  horribly  muddy. 

The  nearest  streets  to  the  landing  place  were 
as  one  complete  morass.  In  some  places  we 
saw  a  sentinel,  who  had  posted  himself  on  a 
stone  standing  out  of  the  mud.  I  say  posted, 
but  it  was  in  a  peculiar  position.  Properly 
speaking,  he  had  squatted  down  j  his  naked  knee 
stuck  through  a  gash  in  his  trousers.  He  held 
his  musket  in  this  squatting  position,  so  that 
we  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  him. 

In  Widdin  we  all  visited,  for  the  last  time 

*  In  the  Revue  Britannique,  1838,  is  a  description  of 
the  Pacha's  seraglio.  But  we  heard  here  that  it  is  en- 
tirely fabulous ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  exterior,  we 
must  remark  the  same  thing. 
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in  Turkey,  a  sort  of  workmen,  whose  abilities 
have  reached  a  very  high  point  in  that  country 
— I  mean  the  barbers — they  are  really  marvel- 
lous fellows.  It  is  true,  they  almost  cover  one's 
whole  face  with  soap,  and  play  with  one's  head 
as  if  it  were  a  doll's,  but  they  have  a  dexterity 
and  lightness  almost  incredible.  One  fancies 
it  is  a  feather  gliding  over  the  whole  face  ;  but 
it  is  the  keen  razor.  They  shave  three  times 
in  succession,  and  then  perfume  the  whole 
face.  Besides,  one  need  not  now,  as  a  few 
years  ago,  fear  that  they  will  shave  all  the 
hair  of  one's  head  off,  for  they  now  know  that 
the  Franks  prefer  to  preserve  theirs ; — they 
even  begin  to  let  their  own  grow. 

In  the  evening  Hussein  Pacha  sent  us  a 
large  bundle  of  the  very  latest  German  news- 
papers. Hussein  takes  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,* 

*  We  found  this  paper  in  Athens  and  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  here.  My  fellow-travellers  had  seen  it  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylon.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  paper  that  has  be- 
come Allgemein. 
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so  we  began  to  know  how  matters  stood  in 
the  country  we  had  passed  through.  A  certain 
Mladen,  and  an  ecclesiastic  named  Lefzkoweza, 
were  at  the  head  of  these  movements.  It  was 
a  real  spiritual  feast  to  get  these  journals — the 
very  best  dish  that  Hussein  could  have  sent  us. 

We  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable.  The 
vessel  lay  still ;  it  had  become  quite  a  dead 
calm — somewhat  sultry,  it  is  true  ! — How  well 
should  we  not  sleep  this  night.! 

Again  disturbance  !  We  were  awakened  by 
a  light,  as  if  everything  were  in  a  flame !  It 
spread  as  if  the  fortress  had  fired  off  its  two 
hundred  and  eighty  cannons.  It  was  a  Bulga- 
rian thunder-storm  ;  old  Zeus,  or  Thor,  which- 
ever of  them  yet  reigns  in  the  clouds,  rolled 
away  above  us.  One  crash  of  thunder  came 
with  a  deafening  peal  after  the  other,  The 
waves  raged,  roared,  and  rattled  in  one's  ears, 
as  the  river  Danube  rolled  them  before  our 
eyes.  The  whole  neighbourhood  every  moment 
revealed  itself  as  in  the  clear  light  of  day.  We 

VOL.    III.  H 
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were  all  awake,  and  on  deck  ;  the  Turks  alone 
slept  quietly,  wrapped  up  in  their  woollen 
mantles,  with  their  faces  covered. 

We  had  left  Widdin,  and  lay  out  before  the 
little  hamlet  Florentin.  Miserable  clay  hovels 
stood  close  by  the  shore ;  the  ruins  of  a  Turkish 
bathing-house  extended  into  the  Danube,  which 
showed  us  its  first  rocks  at  this  place.*  We 
saw  velvet-green  meadows,  with  groups  of 
horned  cattle  and  shy  horses.  This  was  a  pic- 
ture that  must  not  be  seen  by  day.  No,  but 
by  the  cloud-cleaving  lightning — it  is  a  picture 
painted  on  the  glossy  light !  The  white 
minaret,  the  bending  poplar,  the  frightened 
and  flying  horses,  the  swelling  river.  Words 
cannot  give  to  the  description  what  so  ani- 
mated the  reality. 

*  A  Roman  ruin  stood  on  one  of  these  rocks  in  1839 ; 
now  it  has  almost  disappeared.  The  Pacha  has  caused 
the  stones  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings. 


IV. 

SERVIA'S  DRYADS. 

A  LITTLE  river,  which  falls  into  the  Danube, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  The  whole  of  this  land  appears  to  be 
an  immense  oak  forest.  Yes,  here  is  the  great 
region  of  the  Dryads,  with  mighty  mementos, 
and  a  people's  deep  songs.  The  green  tree  is 
hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Whoever 
hews  down  a  tree,  say  they,  takes  a  life.  The 
green  tree  seems  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
man  than  woman  is  to  him ;  she  stands  in  her 
own  house,  humble  and  serving;  she  waits  on 
her  husband  and  his  guests  with  folded  arms, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  ready  to  fulfil 

H  2 
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their  wishes.     So  is  it  in  the  peasant's  hovel, 
and  so  is  it  in  the  prince's  palace. 

The  different  guard-houses  lying  so  close 
that  the  soldiers  can  cry  out  to  each  other, 
and  be  heard,  showed  themselves  directly  on 
the  boundaries. 

On  the  flat  grass  plain  of  Wallachia,  with 
its  clayey  slope  towards  the  Danube,  lay  a 
miserable  clay  hovel  "without  windows  ;  it  had 
a  roof  and  chimney  of  reeds,  but  high  and 
roomy,  as  if  it  were  a  little  tower  on  the  roof; 
peasants  in  long  skin  frocks  formed  the  group 
here.  On  the  Bulgarian  side,  where  the 
scenery  had  about  the  same  character  as  in 
Wallachia,  stood  a  black  house  of  stone,  like 
our  potato  cellars.  A  stout  Turk,  in  a  jacket, 
with  a  carriage  of  body  like  a  pug-dog  standing 
on  its  hind  legs,  was  the  frontier  sentinel.  In 
Servia,  on  the  contrary,  were  wood-covered 
mountains;  every  tree  worthy  of  enclosing  a 
Dryad.  The  guard-house  was  a  pleasant 
white  house  with  a  red  roof;  everything  near 
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it  looked  lively  and  green.  The  soldier  seemed 
half  warrior  and  half  herdsman. 

"  Farewell,  Bulgaria's  land !"  we  cried  j  and 
glided  on  under  the  Servian  forests. 

The  first  town  here,  little  as  it  was,  with  its 
red  roofs,  and  clean  exterior,  carried  us  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  Germany.  Nine  storks  were 
taking  their  promenade  in  the  green  verdure  j 
Africa's  sunny  spirits  had,  perhaps,  lately  ridden 
on  them  into  the  town. 

There  are  songs  on  the  people's  lips,  as  nu- 
merous as  the  leaves  in  these  woods  ;  and  as 
the  fertile  green  branches  remind  the  Dane  of 
his  green  islands,  so  these  songs  remind  him  of 
his  land's  ballads.  When  the  Servian  sings 
about  Stojan  who  could  not  win  the  proud 
sister  of  Iwan,  we  think  that  we  hear  one  of 
our  Scandinavian  ballads;  we  think  of  Sir 
Peder  who  cast  the  runes.  The  Servian  Stojan 
wrote  four  love  letters,  threw  one  into  the 
flames  and  said :  "  Thou  shalt  not  burn,  but 
Iwan's  sister,  her  reason  shall  burn !"  The 
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second  he  threw  into  the  water  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  wash  away  the  letter,  but  wash  away  her 
reason  \"  The  third  he  gave  to  the  wind : 
"  Bear  not  this  on  thy  wings,  but  fly  away 
with  her  reason  !"  The  fourth  he  laid  under  his 
head,  at  night,  saying :  "  Not  thou  shalt  rest 
here,  but  Iwan's  sister  \"  And  when  night  came 
there  was  a  knocking  at  his  door,  and  she 
stood  there  outside,  and  cried  :  "  Open,  for 
heaven's  sake!  The  flames  devour  me,  the 
water  carries  me  away  with  it!  Have  pity, 
open  thy  door !  The  storm  bears  me  away !' 
And  he  opened  the  door  to  Iwan's  proud  sister. 
The  Servian  loves  his  trees  as  the  Swiss  loves 
his  mountains — as  the  Dane  loves  the  sea. 
The  deputations  of  the  towns  assemble  annually 
with  Prince  Milosch  under  the  canopy  of  the 
trees  ;  the  trees  arch  themselves  into  a  hall  of 
justice  !  The  bride  and  bridegroom  dance  under 
the  tree  !  The  tree  stands  in  the  battle  like  a 
giant,  and  combats  against  Servians  enemies. 
The  green,  balmy  trees  arch  themselves  over 
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the  playing  children.  The  green  balmy  tree  is 
the  old  man's  monument  in  death.  This  woody 
land  is  life's  green  branch  on  the  Osman's  tree, 
but  the  branch  hangs  only  by  slender  tendrils 
fast  to  the  almost  decayed  tree.  The  branch 
has  struck  root  and  will  grow  boldly,  like  one 
of  the  first  royal  trees  of  Europe,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  !  This  the  Servian  Dryads 
sang  as  we  sailed  past,  and  when  we  reposed 
on  the  grassy  carpet  under  the  screen  of  their 
fragrant  fluttering  hair. 

Above  Radeciwecz,  where  the  Tartar  Hasan 
left  us,  accompanied  by  the  best  wishes  that  he 
might  reach  Constantinople  alive  and  happily, 
begins  the  island  of  Ostrava  with  magnificent 
woody  scenery.  It  is  twelve  Italian  miles  long.* 
The  first  large  extent  of  wood  we  had  yet  seen 
on  the  Wallachian  side,  was  spread  before  us 
here.  Nay,  there  even  appeared  some  culti- 
vated vineyards.  It  was  as  if  the  woody  richness 

*  About  the  same  number  of  English  miles. 
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and  culture  of  Servia  cast  a  lustre,  not  only 
over  the  Danube  island,  but  even  to  the  Wal- 
lachian  coast.  The  birds  sang  as  I  have 
only  heard  them  sing  in  the  Danish  beech 
woods.  We  sailed  through  a  small  arm  of  the 
Danube;  it  was  as  if  we  glided  through  a 
delightful  wood  :  the  sunlight  glanced  between 
the  green  branches,  and  trembled  on  the  con- 
tending stream.  A  young  Servian  girl  with 
red  ribbons  on  her  white,  open  jacket,  and 
shining  coins  about  her  red  cap,  stood  with 
her  pitcher  by  the  stream.  She  was  a  living 
vignette  to  the  Servian  song  :  "  The  young  girl 
went  to  fetch  water,  she  bent  down  towards  it, 
and  then  said  these  words  to  herself:  Poor  child  ! 
oh,  how  beautiful  thou  art!  With  a  wreath 
around  thy  brow,  thou  would'st  look  still  more 
beautiful,  and  dare  to  love  the  herdsman, — 
the  young  herdsman  who  goes  before  his  drove, 
like  the  moon  before  the  starry  host !" 

With  a  martial  people,  where  the  woman  is 
not  an  amazon,  but  simply  woman,  she  must 
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be  silent  and  humble ;  the  subordinate  situa- 
tion of  the  Servian  women  does  not  permit 
them  to  speak  the  heart's  deepest  voice.  It 
reveals  itself  characteristically  in  all  their  love- 
songs. 

"  Yesterday  when  we  were  in  quarters,  we 
had  an  excellent  supper,  and  we  saw  a  girl,  so 
young  and  beautiful;  she  wore  tulips  in  her 
hair !  I  gave  my  noble  steed  to  her,  and  she 
said  to  it :  £  Tell  me,  thou  brown  one,  is  thy 
master  married?'  And  the  horse  answered 
with  a  neigh  :  '  No ;  pretty  girl,  he  is  not  mar- 
ried ;  but  in  the  harvest  he  thinks  of  leading 
thee  to  his  home !'  And  the  glad  girl  said  to 
the  brown  steed  :  *  If  I  knew  that  it  was  truth, 
I  would  immediately  melt  my  buckles  and 
mount  thy  halter  with  them ;  I  would  melt  my 
necklace  to  gild  thy  pure  silver  !' " 

Prince  Milosch  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  collected  a  rich  treasure  of  these  songs 
of  the  country, — the  lives  of  single  individuals, 
and  the  whole  people's  heroic  deeds.  In  the 

H  3 
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Servian's  house,  where  there  often  live  several 
married  couples,  but  under  one  chief  chosen  by 
themselves,  and  who  manages  their  fortune  and 
house  affairs,  the  merry  music  of  the  violin  and 
bag-pipe  sounds  in  the  evening.  In  every 
house  there  is  to  be  found  one  who  can  play 
and  accompany  their  heroic  songs  with  the 
instrument ;  in  this  manner  the  children  learn 
their  history ;  in  this  manner  the  elders  are 
strengthened  in  their  love  for  their  native  land. 
They  then  remember  their  royal  time, — Bel- 
grade's founder,  Stephen  Dussan,  Corbelitza, 
and  John  Hunyades. 

The  evening  was  still  and  mild.  The  river 
Danube  runs  here  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Arno ;  the  stars  glittered,  and  Servia's  forest 
stood  high  in  the  transparent  air;  the  night 
was  so  clear  that  we  could  sail  on  with  confi- 
dence. A  great  distance  was  left  behind  when 
I  came  on  deck  next  morning :  we  had  just 
before  passed  the  Turkish  fortress  Fetisland  on 
the  Servian  side  ;  the  roof  of  the  great  tower 
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had  quite  fallen  down ;  the  laths  only  were  to 
be  seen.  It  was  a  miserable  fortress  to  look  at : 
a  part  of  the  garrison  sat  in  the  holes  of  the 
wall,  smoked  tobacco,  and  stared  after  us.  At 
eight  o'clock  we  were  at  Gladova.  The  pas- 
sengers and  goods  were  re-shipped  in  a  large, 
handsomely  painted  boat  with  a  wooden  roof. 
Here  begins  the  so-called  "  Iron-Gate/'  which 
by  most  travellers  is  described  as  a  part  of  the 
Danube  almost  impossible  to  navigate  ;  there  is 
a  strong  fall.  Here  are  mighty  whirlpools  that 
have  swallowed  up  boats,  and  broken  vessels  in 
pieces ;  round  about  in  the  foaming  stream  are 
to  be  seen  black  rocks  stretching  their  crush- 
ing fingers  into  the  air  ;  but  we  can,  however, 
pass  through  "  The  Iron-Gate."  I  found  the 
navigation  between  Orsova  and  Drencova  far 
more  dangerous. 

Our  Captain  placed  himself  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  which  was  dragged  up  against  the 
stream  by  fifty  or  more  Servians  with  a  rope 
and  iron  chain,  they  walking  on  a  pathway  and 
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hauling  it  along.  A  number  of  river  vessels 
lay  under  the  shore ;  the  poor  Servians  had  to 
spring  like  gazelles  from  ship  to  ship,  haul  and 
haul,  then  jump  into  their  light  boats,  and  with 
the  rope  around  their  waists,  row  themselves 
and  us  forward. 

We  kept  close  in  to  the  Servian  coast,  for 
in  the  middle  of  the  current  there  were  several 
falls  ;  the  water  leapt  against  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  The  coast  in  a  few  places  consisted  of 
low  but  perpendicular  rocks,  in  which  ropes 
were  fixed  like  a  sort  of  balustrade  by  which 
our  Servians,  in  the  small  boats,  held  fast  and 
thus  worked  against  the  stream  ;  they  then 
sprang  again  on  land,  and  our  boat  went  like  a 
steamer  against  the  rapid  river.  It  did  not 
look  at  all  dangerous,  but  it  was  exciting.  Old 
trees  hung  over  the  rocks  ;  the  nightingales 
sang,  and  our  large  flag  with  the  double  eagle 
fluttered  in  the  wind.  The  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  passage  through  "  the  Iron-Gate" — 
begins  a  little  way  above  the  small  town  of 
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Gladova.  All  the  passengers  went  ashore,  and 
only  the  Captain  and  two  sailors  remained 
behind.  It  was  not  the  danger  that  haunted 
us,  but  it  was  the  green-wood  that  invited  us  ; 
here  it  was  fresh,  balmy,  and  beautiful  !  Ser- 
vian soldiers,  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Gladova,  took  care  that  we  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  pleasure  of  treading  on  land  after 
several  days, —  (the  short  visit  in  Widdin  ex- 
cepted,) — was  a  luxury,  doubly  great  here  in 
the  midst  of  a  fragrant  wood  on  a  grassy 
carpet  swarming  with  flowers  !  We  all  plucked 
a  bouquet.  High  cliffs  covered  with  bushes 
rose  behind  the  trees,  the  golden  laburnums 
speckled  the  green  woods.  We  came  to  a 
large  tree,  and  they  told  us  that  the  former 
Pacha  of  Orsova  had  taken  his  breakfast  there 
daily,  and  then,  not  unfrequently,  had  ordered 
some  Christians  to  be  hung  up  on  these  very 
branches.  Not  far  from  thence  stood  a  cross  ; 
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it  was  the  first  cross  in  the  open  field  that  I 
had  seen  since  I  left  Italy ;  it  greeted  me  like  a 
dear  holy  sign  outside  the  crescent's  land ;  this 
green,  these  flowers,  and  the  song  of  birds  ! 
Oh  !  it  was  a  festive  day  in  nature !  We  wan- 
dered amongst  Servia's  dryads  ;  our  guard  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  our  party  together ;  one 
would  have  a  branch  with  the  yellow  labur- 
num, another  must  gather  flowers,  and  a  third 
drink  at  the  well ;  and  we  durst  not  leave  each 
other.  We  were  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
boat,  which,  sure  enough,  got  but  slowly  for- 
ward ;  it  rocked  a  little,  and  was  now  and  then 
washed  by  a  rough  wave  which  it  cut  through. 
Herdsmen  and  women  whom  we  met,  fled 
from  us,  and  regarded  us  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance. 

We  passed  a  sulphur  spring ;  a  poor  path  led 
up  to  it;  perhaps  in  a  few  years  a  splendid 
watering  place  will  stand  here,  and  the  guests 
promenade  under  these  leafy  trees.  Our  brave 
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Captain  sat  by  the  rudder;  the  boat  rocked 
like  a  chip  over  surge  and  eddy,  and  the  old 
man  nodded  to  us  when  the  water  sprang  into 
the  air.  The  wind  whistled  in  the  trees,  and 
the  Dryads  sang  about  an  equally  brave  Cap- 
tain on  a  still  more  dangerous  river, — that  of 
politics :  the  Dryads  sang  about  the  land's 
prince,  Milosch,  the  true  Servian.  Tree  stands 
beside  tree  in  this  country  as  in  the  forests  of 
America ;  Dryad  relates  to  Dryad  what  passes 
in  the  enclosed  valley,  and  in  the  dark  thicket. 
It  sounds  in  our  times  like  a  legend,  that  on 
the  verge  of  the  pjains  of  Hungary  close  by 
the  swelling  Danube,  there  lives  a  martial  and 
yet  patriarchal  people  whose  prince  watched 
his  father's  herds  when  a  boy,  and  as  a  lad 
journeyed  through  the  country  as  a  commercial 
traveller.  When  black  George  broke  the 
Turk's  chains,  he  fought  with  the  people  for 
their  freedom  ;  he  was  the  bravest  warrior,  and 
the  most  fortunate  conqueror.  Black  George 
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fled  as  a  fugitive  with  the  vanquished ;  the 
young  warrior  retired  with  his  heroes  deeper 
into  the  dark  rocks.  The  rocky  cavern  was 
then  Milosch's  royal  castle ;  there  his  princess 
waited  for  him ;  there  she  herself  roasted  the 
lamb  that  was  to  be  placed  before  him,  and  his 
friends.  He  came,  but  as  a  fugitive,  and 
daring  as  became  a  regent's  spouse,  as  the 
mother  of  a  hero's  child,  she  stopped  him,  and 
asked  if  they  must  perish,  if  their  fatherland 
must  fall,  and  bade  him  turn  back, — and  he 
turned  to  conquer.  Europe's  Princes  have  ac- 
knowledged Milosch  as  Prince.*  The  Turkish 
soldiers  and  Pachas  in  the  fortresses  of 
Servia  are  but  a  shadow  of  power,  a  shadow 
wherein  Servians  children  seek  strength.  In 
Milosch's  royal  castle  it  is  the  Princess  and 

*  Milosch  was  obliged  to  resign  on  the  first  of  June 
1839.  The  eldest  son,  Milan,  obtained  the  government  on 
the  8th  of  July  1839;  now  the  younger  son,  Michael 
Milosch  reigns. 
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her  daughters  who  wait  on  the  Prince  and  his 
guests ;  they  live  in  the  Prince's  castle  as  in 
the  peasant's  cot ;  and  the  bagpipe  and  glitter- 
ing weapon  are  the  first  and  most  prominent 
objects  we  meet  there. 


V. 

THE   PACHA   OF   ORSOVA. 

BEFORE  us  lay  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
Orsova,  the  seat  of  a  Pacha.  The  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  "  The  Iron-Gate"  was  passed ; 
we  approached  the  first  goal  of  our  voyage — 
the  quarantine.  We  again  entered  the  boat ; 
the  breakfast  table  was  laid,  a  leave-taking 
toast  was  drunk  to  the  crescent,  and  the  veiled 
women. 

The  Wallachian  coast  rose,  like  the  Servian, 
with  wood-grown  rocks  ;  on  a  projecting  tongue 
of  land  to  the  right  lies  new  Orsova  with  red 
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painted  houses,  white  minarets,  and  green 
gardens.  The  largest  building,  out  towards  the 
stream,  they  told  us  was  the  Pacha's  Seraglio ; 
the  beautiful  women  behind  the  well-trellised 
windows  regarded  our  gaily-painted  boat,  and 
perhaps  fixed  their  telescope  on  us, — they  cer- 
tainly had  one, — they  saw  what  strangers  came 
who  would  soon  be  enclosed  like  themselves, 
but  in  the  quarantine  house,  and  solitary  with- 
out love's  communion.  They  saw  us  under 
the  fortress  which  rises  out  of  the  Danube  on 
the  Servian  side;  they  saw  their  master  the 
Pacha  of  Orsova  with  soldiers  outside  the 
walls,  marching  down  towards  our  boat,  which 
now  lay  still. 

The  Pacha,  a  powerful  man  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  blue  military  surtout,  large  gold 
epaulettes  and  fez,  greeted  us,  and  conversed 
long  with  Philippovich. 

The  fortress,  which  appears  ruinous,  greeted 
us  with  five  cannon  shots  as  we  glided  past. 
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We  now  saw  the  Austrian  city,  old  Orsova,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Xupaneck,  where  the  quarantine 
is  heldj  we  were  obliged  to  go  quite  past 
Orsova,  the  current  being  so  strong,  and  it 
was  at  a  great  distance  up,  before  they  could 
cross  the  stream ;  this,  however,  was  but  the 
loss  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  landing  place  was  enclosed  with  pali- 
sades, which  creaked  with  the  numbers  of 
spectators  that  thronged  on  it,  to  look  at  us 
pestilential  strangers. 

Large  waggons  yoked  with  oxen  took  our 
baggage,  and  were  set  in  motion ;  the  passengers 
followed  slowly  after,  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  quarantine  officers,  each  with  a  long  white 
stick  to  keep  us  at  three  paces'  distance  from 
them ;  we  cast  a  final  look  towards  the  stream 
that  had  borne  us.  The  fortress  lay  in  shade, 
but  the  trees,  roofs,  and  minarets  in  New 
Orsova  shone  in  the  most  beautiful  sunlight. 
A  boat  crossed  the  stream  towards  the  Pacha's 
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Seraglio ;  it  was  the  Pacha  who  went  to  visit 
his  wives.  We  went  to  our  fenced  prison,  he 
to  flowery  terraces.  The  lot  of  man  is  dif- 
ferent in  this  world : — that  is  the  moral  of  the 
story. 


VI. 

THE    QUARANTINE. 

To  lie  in  quarantine  is  to  exercise  one's  self 
in  the  polypus  department.  Properly  speak- 
ing, we  all  lie  in  quarantine  in  this  world,  until 
we  get  permission  to  make  the  great  voyage 
to  Heaven.  Poets  are  born  poets,  they  say  ; 
but  there  are  certainly  persons  born  to  lie  in 
quarantine.  I  have  known  travellers  who  lie 
a-bed  until  noon,  and  before  they  have  dressed, 
dawdled,  arid  fiddle-faddled  about,  it  is  after- 
noon; then  they  must  write  letters,  or  note 
down  what  they  have  seen  that  same  hour  the 
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day  before,  when  they  lounged  through  the 
galleries ;  then  they  employ  a  year  to  see 
what  others  see  better  in  a  month ;  but  that 
is  called  being  well-informed,  not  doing  things 
by  halves,  making  one'self  acquainted  with 
every  thing,  &c.,  &c.  I  call  these  folks  qua- 
rantine persons.  Piickler  Muskau  relates  of 
himself,  that  whilst  he  was  in  quarantine  in 
Malta,  he  begged  that  he  might  remain  there 
a  day  longer  to  finish  his  work.  I  am  of  quite 
a  different  nature;  when  travelling,  I  must 
bestir  myself  from  morning  till  evening ;  I  must 
see  and  see  again.  I  cannot  do  anything  else 
than  pack  whole  towns,  tribes,  mountains,  and 
seas  into  my  mind ;  always  taking  in,  always 
stowing  away,  there  is  not  time  to  write  a 
single  song.  I  am  not  even  disposed  to  do 
so  ;  but  it  will  come,  I  well  know.  It  seethes 
and  ferments  in  me,  and  when  I  am  once  in 
the  good  city  of  Copenhagen,  and  get  a  bodily 
and  spiritual  cold  fomentation,  the  flowers  will 
shoot  forth. 
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Our  entry  into  quarantine  was  a  subject  for 
a  painter.  Round  about  were  wood-grown 
mountains  ;  and  before,  a  flat,  green  plain,  where 
the  artist  could  place  the  large  waggons  filled 
with  our  baggage,  drawn  by  white  oxen  and 
driven  by  Wallachian  peasants  in  white  jackets, 
and  colossal  hats  hanging  down  over  their 
shoulders.  And  then  the  mixed  company 
of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Franks :  Pater  Adam 
in  his  black  dress,  with  a  hat  like  a  large  shield, 
was  not  the  least  picturesque  figure  in  the 
group. 

Soldiers  accompanied  us  for  safe  conduct. 
Our  entrance  was  the  merriest  thing  imagina- 
ble :  we  saw  cannons,  naked  walls,  large  pad- 
locks, rattling  keys,  quarantine  officers,  who 
stepped  respectfully  aside,  that  they  might 
not  come  in  contact  with  us.  The  road,  or, 
so  called,  promenade,  in  between  the  high 
walls,  was  so  blank,  that  it  excited  a  momen- 
tary sense  of  novelty.  It  is  true,  there  were 
a  few  rose  hedges,  but  the  roses  themselves, 
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as  yet,  lay  in  quarantine  in  the  green  bud  : 
every  leaf  reminded  us  of  our  quarantine  flag. 
I  will  not  complain  of  the  lodging,  but  only 
describe  it;  nor  will  I  wail  over  the  board, 
notwithstanding  sour  cabbage  and  Danube 
water,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fat  pork  to 
it,  such  as  we  get  here,  are  not  to  my  taste. 

The  whole  building  is  a  sort  of  box  within 
box :  the  innermost  represents  a  sort  of  square 
garden,   the   most  attractive  object   in   which 
is  a  little  summer-house  of  rough  laths  without 
paint,  which  the  green  vines  have  not  suffi- 
cient courage  to  cling  fast  to ;  four  ranges  of 
building,  in  which    every   window   is   double 
grated,  surround  this  paradise,  which  one  may 
venture  to  see,  but  not  touch  !     Round  about 
these  ranges  of  building  there  is  a  large  wall; 
thus  every  little  chamber  within  has  a  little 
yard;  the  wall  has  another  wall  around  it,  and 
the  space  between  is  the  promenade!     It  is 
much   more   pleasing  to  read   about   than  to 
experience   it.     The   Englishman    (Mr.  Ains- 
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worth)  and  I  took  up  our  quarters  together 
in  two  small  rooms.  A  table,  a  chair,  and  a 
wooden  pallet,  were  the  furniture  assigned  to 
each ;  the  walls  were  newly  whitewashed.  The 
sun  shone  so  delightfully  on  the  walls,  that 
we  were  almost  blinded  with  its  brightness. 
For  guardian  we  had  an  old  fellow,  Johan,  who 
had  been  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  had 
been  wounded  there ;  he  slept  every  night  in 
the  front  room  on  our  table. 

The  first  day  in  quarantine  goes  on  excel- 
lently well :  we  get  a  good  rest  after  travel- 
ling; the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day,  we 
write  letters ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  become 
accustomed  to  the  place,  and  read  a  good  book, 
if  we  have  one;  but  the  seventh  day  we  are 
dis-accustomed  again,  and  find  that  the  seventh . 
day,  but  not  the  whole  seven  days,  ought  to  be 
a  day  of  rest.  I  began  to  find  it  desperate. 
Two  balmy  linden  trees  stood  in  our  yard. 
I  threw  my  arms  around  them  so  often,  that 
at  last  I  bethought  me  of  climbing  one.  I 
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did  so,  sat  on  a  bough,  and  soon  ascended 
to  the  next.  From  thence  I  could  look  over 
the  walls,  and  see  a  whole  part  of  a  mountain, 
with  wood  and  arable  land,  and  between  both 
stood  a  little  cottage:  it  looked  like  a  little 
paradise—for  there  they  were  free. 

I  could,  from  my  green  balcony,  look  down 
into  a  row  of  neighbouring  yards.  Philippovich 
had   planted  a  Turkish   horse-tail  before   his 
door;  the  brass  button  on  it  glittered  in  the 
sun;   the  long  white  and  red  horse-hair  flut- 
tered about  the  variegated  staff.     Our  leech- 
merchants  washed  and  rinsed  the  black  leeches 
which  they  had  in  bags  and  sacks.     Bulgarian 
women  lay  in  circles   on   their  carpets,   sur- 
rounded by  children,  and  held  large,  yellow 
umbrellas  over  themselves,  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun.     They  certainly  told  little  stories,  for 
the   children  laughed,  and  the  swallows  flew 
about  outside,  and  twittered  contemptuously,— 
for  the  swallows  here  only  trouble  themselves 
with  every-day  stories. 

i  2 
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On  the  first  days  of  our  quarantine,  we  had 
music,  and  fine  music ; — two  young  Wallachian 
artists,  a  flute  player,  and  one  who  played  a 
glass  harmonicon,  gave  a  concert  in  their  little 
prison-house :  it  sounded  over  the  whole  gar- 
den. Fellow-prisoners  peeped  out  of  all  the 
windows,  and  at  last  they  applauded,  for  it  was 
artistically  fine.  The  flute  player  breathed 
feeling  and  taste; — the  tones  refreshed  us. 
One  evening,  however,  he  played  very  merrily, 
"  Enjoy  life ;"  and  it  sounded,  within  these 
walls,  like  mockery.  But  he  might  well  play  it, 
for  he  was  going  out  next  day,  and  we  had  still 
seven  days  to  hold  out  here. 

But  we  could  make  promenades  round  the 
buildings,  between  the  high,  white  walls ;  we 
could  peep  between  the  trellises  into  every 
little  yard — read  on  every  little,  black  slate, 
written  with  chalk,  the  day  and  hour  that  the 
stranger  w.as  placed  there,  the  day  and  hour 
they  were  to  go  out,  and  how  many  there  were 
in  !  It  was  a  lecture  for  fancy  and  the  heart. 
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Who  was  the  stranger  ?      From  whence  came 
he  ?    Where  was  he  going  ?    Or  perhaps,  it  was 
a  she  !     Here  was  occasion  to  feel  our  common 
suffering !     But  I  durst  not  quite  give  myself 
up  to  fancy  and  the  heart,  on  this  promenade. 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  near  my  keeper,  and  be 
prudent,  if  I  would  not  be  exposed  to  a  fresh 
term  of  quarantine.     Sometimes  we  met  those 
who  had   come  in  afterwards;    and  then  we 
had  to  stand  close  to  the  wall,  so  as  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  them.     We  had  to  look 
about  us,  and  see  that  the  wind  did  not  bring  a 
little  feather  over  the  wall,  that  might  fall  on 
our  shoulders ;— see  that  we  did  not  tread  on  a 
thread  that  any  one  had  lost, — for  in  that  case, 
the  quarantine  was  lengthened. 

I  went  this  tour  alone,  that  my  feet  should 
not  lose  their  habit  of  walking.  No  one 
walked  here  for  his  pleasure!  It  was  more 
than  alarming ;  it  was  almost  terrible  to  meet 
a  load  of  goods  here ;  if  we  came  in  contact 
with  it,  then  began  forty  days'  quarantine 
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anew.  There  was  such  a  heat  between  these 
walls,  and  in  our  little  yard,  that  we  were  al- 
most roasted.  In  the  day  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
within  the  leaden  chambers  of  Venice,  and  at 
night,  that  I  was  in  full  life  in  hell.  At  that 
time,  I  knew  by  letters,  that  Heiberg,  in  his 
new  satire,*  had  spoken  of  the  performance  of 
two  of  my  greater  dramatic  works.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  me,  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  free, 
open  face  of  nature ;  but  here,  as  I  have  said, 
in  this  hell,  I  dreamt  that  I  was  just  shut 
down  in  that  of  Heiberg's ;  and  there,  just  as 
he  has  related,  they  only  performed  my  two 
pieces;  and  that  was  very  agreeable  to  me; 
nay,  as  a  Christian,  particularly  pleasant  to  learn, 
as  he  has  also  told  us,  that  the  condemned, 
after  having  seen  my  pieces,  could  lie  down 
with  a  good  conscience.  Even  there,  at  least, 
I  had  effected  some  good  by  my  works.  I 
heard,  however,  down  there,  that,  besides  my 

*  Poems:    1840.     A  book  which  I  consider  as  the 
very  best  of  Heiberg's  works. 
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two  pieces  in  one  evening,  they  had  also  deter- 
mined to  give  Heiberg's  "  Fata  Morgana/'  as  a 
concluding  piece ;  but  the  lost  spirits  had  pro- 
tested against  it ;  they  also  make  their  habita- 
tion too  hot  for  one,  and  there  must  be  reason 
in  every  thing !  The  devil  was  then  obliged  to 
be  content  with  my  two  pieces ;  but  it  is  his 
determination,  that  they  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  newest,  real,  detestable  comedies  that 
Heiberg  is  to  give  us,  with  a  prologue  written 
by  his  intimate  friends,  which  shall  put  the 
public  in  the  way  to  understand  and  admire  : 
after  which  the  usual  apotheosis,  also  by  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  See,  this  is  how  a  man 
dreams  in  quarantine ! 

At  last,  we  were  all  sick,  and  the  doctor  pre- 
scribed a  medicine,  which  appeared  to  me  ex- 
cellent for  Wallachian  horses,  but  not  for  weak 
persons  suffering  from  pains  in  the  stomach. 
We  were  first  to  drink  a  large  glass  of  spirits, 
and  then  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  without  sugar 
or  cream. 
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The  least  varied  life  has,  however,  its  great 
events;  ours  had  three  in  this  place.  One 
was  a  visit  from  the  Pacha  of  Orsova.  The 
bare  arbour  in  the  garden  served  as  the  saloon 
of  conversation.  Six  soldiers,  with  bandoliers 
over  their  blue  jackets,  and  bayonets  on  their 
muskets,  together  with  the  interpreter,  doctor, 
and  servants,  formed  the  suite.  The  next  great 
event  was,  that  we  each  got  an  old  washer- 
woman, who  was  to  wash  our  things ;  and  then 
the  quarantine  was  over  with  us  !  We  got  the 
keeper's  wife.  The  old  married  pair  slept  in 
the  passage  on  our  table;  a  rolled-up  jacket 
served  as  pillow,  and  a  soldier's  cloak  was  the 
coverlet, — all  in  the  encampment  style  !  The 
doctor  was  every  thing  with  them — awake  and 
asleep ;  they  never  mentioned  his  name  with- 
out assuming  a  look  of  pompous  importance. 
The  third  event  was  accompanied  with  music 
and  declamation.  The  most  frightful  shouting 
and  screaming  proceeded  from  a  window 
across  the  harbour,  to  an  opposite  one,  from 
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some  ragged  fellows,  who,  seven  years  before, 
had  fled  from  Austria  into  Wallachia,  and  had 
lived  there,   but  had  returned,  of  their  own 
accord,  from  a  feeling  of  home-sickness.    They 
had  themselves  reported  their  return  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  were  now  obliged  to  perform  their 
quarantine  before  they  were  delivered  up.    Be- 
fore the  sun  rose,  and  until  it  was  dark  in  the 
evening,  they  conversed  or  played  on  Bulgarian 
flutes ;  but  always  the  same  piece,  of  two  or, 
at  most,  of  three  notes.     It  sounded  as  when 
one  blows  in  a  tulip  leaf,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
treads  on  a  cat's  tail. 

At  length,  our  hour  of  freedom  struck ;  but 
the  Pacha  had  a  dinner-party,  or  something  of 
the  kind.     All  of  us,  therefore,  were  obliged  to 
wait  a  whole  hour  beyond  our  term  of  impri- 
sonment— a  whole  hour,  which  seemed  like  a 
day,  before  we  could  depart ;  and  then,  it  was 
not  with  mirth,  as  when  we  came.     We  were 
exhausted.     We,  who  had  pleased  ourselves  so 
much  with  the  thought  of  liberty,  were  out  of 

i  3 
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practice,  and  could  scarcely  lift  our  wings. 
Those  who  leave  a  vessel,  have  often  a  sensa- 
tion of  sea-sickness  for  some  time  afterwards  $ 
we  had,  in  the  same  manner,  a  feeling  of  the 
quarantine.  It  was  a  long  time  before  poetic 
images  of  memory  mirrored  themselves  in  my 
mind,  and  then  they  showed  the  view  of  that 
poor  little  house  I  had  seen  from  the  tree,  be- 
tween fields  and  wood.  They  brought  the  tones 
of  the  flute-player  from  Bucharest  to  my  ear. 
They  let  me  feel  again  Sunday's  devotion  in 
our  prison,  when  Ainsworth  sat  still  and  read 
his  Bible,  Pater  Adam  sang  mass  with  his 
Armenian  boys,  and  I  looked  at  the  green 
vine-leaves  by  my  trellis,  where  the  bright  sun 
shone  so  warm  that  my  thoughts  flew  out  into 
nature; — and  there  we  are  always  near  the 
Almighty ! 


VII. 
IT  is  SUNDAY  TO-DAY! 

IT  is  Sunday  in  the  almanack — Sunday  in 
God's  nature  !  Let  us  away  into  the  moun- 
tains, to  Mehadia,  Hungary's  most  beautifully 
situated  bathing-place !  What  myriads  of 
flowers  in  the  high  grass  !  what  sunshine  on 
the  mountain's  wood-clad  sides!  The  air  is 
so  blue,  so  transparent !  It  is  Sunday  to-day  1 
and  therefore  all  the  people  we  meet  are  in 
their  holiday  clothes. 

The  black,  shining,  plaited  hair  of  the  girls 
is  adorned  with  fresh  flowers,  a  branch  of 
laburnum,  or  a"  dark  red  carnation;  the  large 
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sleeves  of  their  chemises  are  embroidered  with 
green  and  red ;  the  skirt  is  long  breadths  of 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Even  the  little  old 
woman  is  dressed  thus  gaily,  and  has  a  flower 
on  her  white  linen.  The  lads  and  boys 
have  roses  in  their  hats ;  the  smallest  one 
looks  splendid  indeed!  his  short  shirt  hangs 
out  over  his  trousers ;  a  branch  of  laburnum  is 
fastened  round  his  large  hat  which  bends 
down  half  over  his  eyes.  Yes,  it  is  Sunday 
to-day ! 

What  solitude  in  these  mountains !  Life 
and  health  gush  from  these  wells  !  Music  is 
heard  from  the  large  and  handsome  bathing 
saloon.  The  nightingale  sings  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  amongst  the  balmy  trees,  where  the 
wild  vines  wind  their  tendrils.  Beautiful  na- 
ture !  my  best,  my  most  holy  church !  here 
my  heart  tells  me,  "  it  is  Sunday  to-day  \" 

We  are  again  in  Orsova.  The  brass  ball  on 
the  church  tower  shines  in  the  sun ;  the  door 
stands  ajar.  How  solitary  within !  The 
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priest  stands  in  his  mass-robes,  and  raises  his 
voice ;  it  is  Pater  Adam !  Little  Antonius 
kneels,  and  swings  the  censer ;  the  elder  boy, 
Jeronimus  takes  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle,  and  represents  the  whole  Armenian 
congregation. 

In  the  market-place,  outside  the  church, 
where  the  linden  trees  are  in  flower,  is  a  great 
dance  of  old  and  young  ;  the  musicians  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  one  plays  the 
bagpipes,  the  other  scrapes  the  violin.  The 
circle  turn  themselves  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left.  They  are  all  in  their  best,  with 
fringes,  flowers,  and  bare  legs ;  it  is  Sunday 
to-day ! 

Some  little  boys  are  running  about  with 
only  a  shirt  on  their  bodies,  but  they  have  a 
large  man's  hat  on  their  heads,  and  on  the 
hat  there  is  a  flower;  dignified  officials,  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  dressed  quite  in  the  Vienna 
mode,  walk  past  and  look  at  the  people,  the 
dancing  folks !  The  red  evening  sun  shines  on 
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the  white  church  tower,  or  the  yellow-brown 
Danube,  and  on  the  wood-clad  Servian  moun- 
tains. Grant  it  may  shine  on  my  song,  when 
I  sing  about  it ; — how  beautiful  and  lively,  how 
fresh  and  characteristic !  Every  thing  gives 
token  of  a  feast ;  every  thing  shows  that  it  is 
Sunday  to-day  ! 


VIII. 

A  JOURNEY  ALONG  THE  DANUBE.  FROM 
ORSOVA  TO  DRENCOVA. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  voyage  along  the 
Danube  between  Orsova  and  Drencova,  is 
much  more  dangerous  to  navigate  than  that 
through  the  "  Iron  Gate."  The  stream  here 
has  a  more  angry  power,  the  falls  are  greater 
and  more  frequent,  the  eddies  far  more  ex- 
tended. It  was  on  this  passage  that  the  boat, 
which  carried  the  steam  vessel's  passengers, 
capsized  two  years  before,  and  every  soul  met 
a  watery  grave.  It  was,  as  we  were  told,  a 
grey,  rainy  day,  somewhat  stormy.  The  Captain 
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stood  at  the  rudder,  and  the  boat  was  full 
of  passengers ;  it  was  no  easy  manoeuvre 
to  steer  it  between  the  projecting  rocks  in 
the  river;  a  troop  of  peasants  strove  upon 
the  shore,  and  drew  it  through  the  strong 
eddies,  whilst  the  storm  lifted  the  foam  many 
yards  into  the  air.  The  Captain  shouted  to 
the  peasants,  bidding  them  drag  the  vessel 
more  slowly ;  they  did  not  hear  him ;  the  storm 
and  current  deafened  his  shouts.  He  once 
more  repeated  the  command  ;  they  misunder- 
stood him,  and  pulled  more  vigorously,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  boat  ran  against  a 
piece  of  rock;  it  upset,  and  all  attempts  to 
save  the  crew  and  passengers  were  unavailing. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  found  far  away  from 
the  place  where  the  accident  happened ; 
amongst  others  that  of  a  young  Englishman. 
His  relatives  have  erected  a  monument  close 
by  the  river  .where  his  body  was  found,  and 
where  he  lies  interred. 

From   the  time  that  this    misfortune   hap- 
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pened,  the  steam  company  have  not  "allowed 
any  of  their  passengers  to  make  the  voyage 
here  in  boats ;  they  ride  or  drive.  An  excel- 
lent carriage-road  is  now  completed  here 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Schechenyi's  and 
Engineer  Director  Basarhety's  inspection. 

All  the  baggage,  on  the  contrary,  is  sent  the 
day  before  the  travellers  depart,  in  boats 
drawn  by  horses. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  the  carriage  stood  before  the  hotel, 
and  we  rolled  away. 

It  was  the  most  charming  summer  weather  ; 
everything  round  about  was  green  and  fertile  ; 
rocks  with  bushes  and  leaf-trees  rose  on  the 
Servian  side;  whilst  on  our  own,  the  Austrian 
side,  the  whole  seemed  one  large  garden,  with 
ever-varying  scenes.  Sometimes  the  moun- 
tains were  quite  close  to  us,  sometimes  they 
retreated,  and  enclosed  wood-grown  valleys.— 
I  had  never  before  seen  so  many  butterflies  as 
I  did  this  morning  :  they  were  all  white,  and 
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thousands  of  trees  were  covered  with  thena,  so 
that  one  thought  they  were  blooming  fruit 
trees.  Here  I  might  have  said  with  Jean 
Paul:  " Schmetterlinge  sindfliegende  blumen." — 
The  postillion  cracked  his  whip  right  and  left, 
and  the  butterflies  flew  in  the  air  like  snow- 
flakes  in  winter. 

Wallachian  peasants  live  in  this  district  of 
the  military  boundary  ;  we  passed  through  a 
few  of  their  very  picturesque  villages.  The 
clay  walls  showed  large  cracks ;  paper  was 
pasted  over  the  hole  that  served  as  a  window  ; 
a  sort  of  gate,  bound  fast  to  some  posts  with 
bark-rope,  formed  the  entrance  to  a  kind  of 
yard,  which  generally  swarmed  with  a  herd  of 
swine,  and  an  incredible  number  of  almost 
naked  children,  tumbling  and  rolling  about 
together ;  even  girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
ran  about  entirely  without  clothes.  Round 
about  stood  magnificent  trees,  especially  large 
and  odorous  chesnuts.  The  peasants  we  met 
now  and  then,  stood  upright  in  their  waggons, 
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and  hurried  away  like  the  old  Romans  on  the 
chariot  course. 

The  country  became  more  and  more  of  a 

romantic  character  ;  in  beauty  it  far  surpasses 

the   shores   of  the   Rhine.     At   Plavisovicza, 

where    the    pass    of   Kazan   is    situated,    the 

Danube  runs  between  perpendicular  rocks  ;  the 

road   here  is    cut  through  the  rock,  and  the 

masses  of  cliff  hang  like  a  polished  ceiling  over 

the  traveller's  head.     We  find  one  large  cavern 

by  the  side  of  the  other  for  a  great  extent ; 

one  of  these  is  of  such  a  length,  that  they  say, 

it  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  walk  through  it  ; 

at  last  we  come  out  into  a  valley  on  the  other 

side  of  the  mountain.     The  most  famous  one 

here  is  the,  so  called,  Veteranis5  cavern.    We 

halted  outside  it ;  no  entrance  was  to  be  seen. 

The  whole  rock  is  grown  over  with  bushes  and 

creeping  plants ;  a  little  path  ran  along  between 

the  hedges;   it  was   steep,  with  many  loose 

stones,  but  then  we  had  the  green  branches  to 

hold  by,  and  we  climbed  easily  the  few  fathoms 
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to  an  entrance  above  the  high  road,  which  was 
large  and  convenient  enough  for  a  full  grown 
man.  A  few  paces  within,  we  were  obliged  to 
stoop  a  little,  but  the  cavern  soon  expanded  into 
a  spacious,  but  gloomy  chamber ;  out  of  this 
we  entered  an  immense  cavern  where  the  light 
streamed  down  through  a  large  opening,  the  top- 
most edge  of  which  was  grown  over  with  bushes 
and  long  creeping  plants,  forming  a  flowery 
frame  to  the  blue  air  above ;  the  ceiling  or 
roof  had  the  appearance  of  petrified  clouds  ;  the 
floor  was  uneven  and  damp.  Here  and  there 
lay  large  fallen  stones,  and  in  a  corner  were 
some  charcoal  and  half  burnt  branches,  left  by 
the  last  herdsmen,  or  by  gipsies,  who  had  had 
their  meals  here :  a  few  drops  of  water  fell  with 
a  monotonous  and  dripping  sound  to  the  floor. 
The  cavern  consists  of  an  endless  number  of 
compartments.  We  went  to  one  of  the  nearest; 
I  was  foremost,  but  was  soon  stopped  by  the 
surprising  sight  before  me.  A  large  fire  had 
been  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  floor;  a 
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cauldron  was  boiling  over  it.    Round  about  lay 
or  stood  men  and  women  in  white  dresses,  with 
mulatto-coloured   faces    and   long   black   hair. 
Two  young  lads  sprang  towards  me  as  quick  as 
cats,  stretched   out  their  hands  in  a  begging 
manner,  and  addressed  me  in  a  language  that 
was  incomprehensible  to  me.     It  was  a  gipsy 
family.     The  younger  ones  were  so  lively,  so 
active,  that  the  contrast  was  remarkable  be- 
tween them  and  two  old  ones  who  sat  by  the 
fire.     Their  hair  hung  stiff  and  thickly  down 
about  their  horrid  faces ;  and  their  clothes,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  sat,  made  it 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  me  to  decide  if  they 
were  two  men  or  two  women.     Our  party  gave 
each  of  the  young  lads  a  trifle.     One  of  the 
children  got  a  little  silver  coin  of  me ;  when 
immediately  an  elder  girl  sprang  towards  me, 
seized  my  hand,   drew  me   towards   the   fire, 
looked  in  my  hand,  then  curtseyed  three  times 
dewn  to  the  ground,  and  predicted  or  told  my 
fortune.     But  I  understood  not  a  word  of  it. 
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From  the  translation  which  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Bucharest  afterwards  gave  me  of 
what  the  girl  said,  or,  rather,  of  as  much  as  he 
understood,  the  augury  seemed  to  have  been 
more  applicable  to  a  rich  Englishman,  than  a 
Danish  poet : — "Thy  silver  shall  become  gold, 
and  thy  possessions  increase  year  by  year," 
she  had  said. 

On  my  asking  if  the  girl  had  not  predicted 
anything  bad  for  me,  he  told  me  that  she  had 
said,  I  should  have  the  least  comfort  in  my 
daughters.  And  there  she  had,  certainly,  hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head,  as  it  regards  the 
poet,  for  Agnete  and  the  Moorish  girl*  have 
brought  me  but  little  comfort.  I  must,  there- 
fore, always  strive  to  have  boys. 

The  rest  of  our  party  had,  also,  their  fortunes 
told ;  but  I  was,  on  the  whole,  the  luckiest  of 
them  all. 

On  the  Servian  side,  along  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  Danube,  is  found  an  antique  road 
*  Two  comedies. 
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hewed  in  the  rock,  which  has  existed  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman's  dominion.  We  saw,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  the  so-called 
Trajan's  Slate.  It  consists  of  a  smooth  rock, 
with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Trajan's  first 
expedition  into  Dacia. 

In  the  forenoon  we  reached  the  village  of 
Tisowiza,  where  we  were  to  enjoy  our  breakfast 
in  a  poor  inn.  The  landlord  had  not  been  in- 
formed that  the  steam  vessel's  passengers 
would  arrive  that  day.  We,  therefore,  came 
on  him  quite  unexpectedly ;  and  he  had  to 
make  a  hasty  slaughter  amongst  all  the  chickens 
in  the  town.  The  undermost  story  of  the 
house  consisted  of  two  stone  cellars;  above 
these  hung  a  very  fragile  wooden  balcony,  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  from  whence  we 
entered  a  sort  of  passage  where  the  chimney 
stood,  and  where  the  food  was  prepared.  On 
each  side  was  a  dingy  and  uncomfortable 
chamber.  We,  therefore,  all  preferred  to  be  in 
the  open  air,  and,  accordingly,  encamped  under 
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some  tall  shady  chesnuts.  Most  of  us  were 
still  sick  from  the  quarantine.  I,  in  particular, 
felt  myself  suffering  from  it. 

After  a  few  hours'  stay  we  again  set  off, 
still  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  We 
passed  the  ruins  of  three  large  towers  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans ;  they  were  built  close  to 
the  stream,  and  had  been  converted  into  guard- 
houses. A  bridge  of  beams  led  from  the  road 
out  to  them.  Armed  boundary  soldiers  sat 
there  and  played  cards,  or  sat  astride  on  the 
wooden  balustrades.  There  is  an  avenue  of 
handsome  walnut-trees  almost  the  whole  way. 
We  tore  off  the  scented  leaves  as  we  drove 
along ;  and,  with  a  branch,  by  way  of  fan,  we 
screened  ourselves  from  the  burning  sun,  when 
the  large  trees  did  not  afford  us  shade.  How 
intensely  hot  it  was  ;  we  languished  with  thirst ! 
The  beaten  road  almost  ceased;  it  was  so 
narrow  at  length,  that  one  wheel  touched  the 
rocks'  sides,  and  the  other  was  only  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  slope  down  to  the  gushing  river. 
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We  drove  at  a  foot  pace,  but  soon  even  this 
began  to  appear  too  dangerous.  We  were 
obliged  to  descend  ;  but  a  descent  was  only  to 
be  effected  by  creeping  down  from  behind  the 
carriage,  for  there  was  no  place  on  either  side. 
Suddenly  the  road  entirely  ceased  !  A  number 
of  men  were  employed  in  widening  and  levelling 
it,  and  in  walling  a  sort  of  foundation.  Before 
us  was  a  perpendicular  declivity  of  almost  four 
feet. 

The  people  said  that  no  one  had  informed 
them  there  would  be  any  travellers  that  day, 
and  that  we  must,  consequently,  stop  until 
they  had  made  an  inclined  plane,  for  road 
it  could  not  be  called.  Poles  and  boughs  of 
trees  were  laid  down  from  the  top  where  we 
stood.  The  horses  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riages, and  the  carriages  were  slid  down,  but 
the  pole  of  one  of  them  was  broken. 

A  new  misfortune,  which  might  have  pro- 
duced unpleasant  results,  awaited  us.  The 
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hewn  road  in  the  rock  on  the  Servian  side,  is 
not  as  available  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
for  it  cannot  be  used  in  our  times.  The  Ser- 
vians must,  therefore,  drag  their  vessels  along 
under  military  guard  :  to  come  in  contact  in  any 
way  with  these  people,  or  with  the  long  rope, 
with  which  they  haul  the  vessel,  has  this  result : 
the  offender  is  charged  with  a  contumacious 
contempt  of  authority. 

We  saw  before  us  about  a  hundred  Servian 
peasants,  who  dragged  a  very  large  river  vessel 
up  against  the  stream.  They  raised  one  con- 
tinued and  monotonous  howl ;  the  vessel  made 
slow  way  against  the  strong  current.  We  had 
to  drive  foot  by  foot,  for  the  road  was  not 
broad  enough  in  any  one  place  to  pass  them. 
All  the  plagues  of  the  quarantine  were  still  in 
our  blood  !  I  could  not  conceive,  at  that  mo- 
ment, any  more  fearful  command  than  that  of 
IC  return  again  to  quarantine  !"  We  drove  foot 
by  foot,  then  stopped ;  drove  again  foot  by 
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foot  to  stop  again  !  I  had  a  feeling  as  though 
I  were  bound  to  go  round  the  world  with  leaden 
weights  to  ray  feet. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  a  place  where  the 
road  was  a  little  broader  than  before,  and 
where  the  soldiers,  that  guarded  the  Servians, 
thought  that  we  could  glide  past.  The  tails  of 
our  horses  were  bound  up  that  they  might 
not,  untimely  whisking  them,  touch  the  rope. 
Our  baggage^  and  even  the  leather  curtains  of 
our  carriages,  were  well  drawn  in  towards  us. 
The  poor  Servian  peasants  placed  themselves 
as  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  and  yet  we  were  not  more  than  a 
foot  from  them.  We  now  drove  slowly  and 
cautiously  past  the  whole  of  that  long  row  of 
at  least  a  hundred  men  :  if  even  the  whip  lash 
had  touched  the  skirt  of  one  of  their  coats,  we 
should  have  had  to  return  again  to  the  qua- 
rantine in  Orsova. 

Oh,  how  freely  we  breathed  !  How  the 
coachman  drove  his  horses  when  we  had  passed 
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them  !  We  went  at  a  gallop  through  the  wood, 
over  small  fords,  and  past  bubbling  wells ;  the 
green  branches  lashed  our  faces  and  shoulders. 
The  prospect  towards  the  little  town  of  Dren- 
cova,  where  the  steam-vessel  Galatea,  awaited 
us,  now  opened  through  wood  and  river. 

Before  the  year  1836,  Drencova  was  only  a 
guard-house,  but  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Danube  will  soon  transform  it  into  an  impor- 
tant town.  There  were,  at  this  time,  several 
respectable  buildings  in  the  place;  one  of  them 
was  an  inn.  About  a  day's  journey  from 
hence  grow  the  famous  vines,  from  which  the 
wine  called  Schiller  is  made.  I  drank  a  cup  of 
it  here,  in  honour  of  its  name-giver ;  the  spiri- 
tual wine  he  has  given  us  will  bear  exportation 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  for  it  can 
only  inspire,  not  intoxicate. 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  we  entered  that 
roomy  and  handsome  steam-vessel,  which  was 
to  carry  us  to  the  capital  of  Hungary ;  and  we 
gladdened  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  the 
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many  comforts  it  offered ;  "  but  no  one  knows 
his  fate!" — with  this  sage  remark,  we  might 
aptly  conclude  our  day's  journey.  A  very 
large  fair  is  held  in  Pesth  four  times  a  year, 
when  people,  from  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  most  distant  lands  stream  thither ;  the 
steam-vessels  are  then  in  such  request,  that 
they  are  invariably  overcrowded,  and  it  so 
happened  that  we  should  arrive  in  Pesth  two 
days  before  the  great  St.  Medardus  fair.* 
The  landlord  predicted  a  highly  unpleasant  and 
troublesome  voyage  for  us ;  but  we  did  not 
believe  him,  and  thought  that  he  wanted  to 
entice  us  to  botanise  here  until  the  next  steam  - 
vessel  arrived,  and  meanwhile  drink  a  toast  to 
Schiller,  in  schiller,  every  evening  with  him. 

At  sunset  I  strolled  alone  into  the  forest 
close  by,  where  I  likewise  met  gipsies.  They 
had  made  a  fire,  and  sat  around  it.  When  I 
emerged  from  the  forest,  a  fine  peasant  boy, 

*  It  begins  on  the  first  of  May,  and  continues  about 
a  fortnight. 
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who  stood  amongst  the  bushes,  greeted  me 
with  a  good  evening  in  German.  I  asked 
him,  if  it  were  his  mother-tongue  he  spoke; 
he  answered  no,  and  told  me  that  he  generally 
spoke  Wallachian,  but  had  learned  German  at 
school.  He  seemed  by  his  clothes  to  be  very 
poor ;  but  everything  he  had  on  was  so  clean, 
his  hair  so  smoothly  combed,  his  eyes  beamed 
so  happily,  there  was  something  so  wise  and 
good  in  that  face,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  child 
more  interesting.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  a 
soldier,  and  he  replied :  "  Yes,  we  must  all  be 
so  here ;  but  I  may  one  day  be  an  officer,  and 
therefore  I  mean  to  learn  all  I  can  \"  There 
was  something  so  innocent  in  his  whole  beha- 
viour, something  so  noble,  that  I  am  certain, 
if  I  .  had  been  rich,  I  should  have  adopted 
that  boy. 

I  told  him  that  he  must  be  an  officer,  and 
that  he  would  certainly  become  one  if  he  zeal- 
ously endeavoured  to  improve  himself,  and  put 
his  trust  in  God. 
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On  my  asking  him  if  he  knew  Denmark,  he 
bethought  himself  a  little,  and  then  answered  : 
"  I  think  it  is  far  from  here—near  Hamburg  1" 

I  could  not  give  alms  to  him ;  he  seemed  to 
me  too  noble  to  receive  any.  I  begged  him  to 
pluck  me  some  flowers ;  he  sprang  off.  and  soon 
brought  me  a  pretty  bouquet ;  I  took  it,  and 
said  :  "  Now  I  will  buy  these  flowers !"— and  so 
he  came  by  his  payment.  He  was  quite  red  in 
the  face,  but  thanked  me  prettily.  He  told  me 
that  his  name  was  Adam  Marco;  I  took  my 
card  out  of  my  pocket,  gave  it  to  him,  and  said, 
"  When  you  are  an  officer,  perhaps  you  may 
come  to  Denmark.  If  so,  ask  after  me,  and 
I  shall  rejoice  with  you  over  your  good  for- 
tune !  Be  diligent,  and  trust  in  God.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?"  I  shook  hands 
with  him.  He  stood  long,  and  looked  at  the 
vessel  which  I  entered. 

Never  has  any  boy  made  such  an  impression 
on  me,  at  a  first  meeting,  as  this;  his  noble 
manners,  his  sensible,  innocent  face  were  the 
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best  patent  of  nobility.  He  must  be  an  officer! 
and  I  give  this  my  mite  to  help  that  consum- 
mation. Sure  enough,  it  is  borne  on  the  wings 
of  chance ;  and  I  here  bow  to  every  noble,  rich, 
Hungarian  dame  who  may  perchance  read  this 
book,  and  perhaps  have  a  friendly  thought  to 
spare  for  "  The  Improvisatore,"  or  "  A  Fid- 
dler ;"  and  I  beg  her — the  poet  begs  her,—  if  he 
has,  unknown  to  himself,  one  rich  friend  in 
Hungary  or  Wallachia,  to  think  of  Adam 
Marco  near  Drencova,  and  help  her  little  coun- 
tryman forward,  if  he  deserves  it. 


IX. 

A  VOYAGE   UP   THE    DANUBE    FROM 
DRENCOVA  TO  SEMLIN. 

IT  was  morning ;  the  vessel  had  long  been 
going  full  speed.  We  had  lost  sight  of  Dren- 
cova.  Wood-grown  rocks  arose  on  both  sides  of 
the  river ;  a  range  of  clouds  hung  like  a  hover- 
ing bridge  over  the  stream.  We  sailed  directly 
in  under  them ;  and  the  cloud-bridge  was  no 
longer  steadfast.  Do  Oberon  and  Titania  yet 
live  ?  If  so,  I  am  sure  the  elves  had  made  that 
bridge  for  them  the  night  before.  It  suddenly 
changed  to  a  balloon-shaped  cloud,  as  the  smoke 
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from  the  steamer  mixed  with  it.  The  country 
around  was  picturesquely  beautiful.  A  rocky 
cliff  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube  in 
the  form  of  a  rhinosceros*  horn,  and  is  called 
Babekey;  the  word  may  be  Turkish,  Servian, 
and  Sclavonian.  In  the  Servian  language  it  sig- 
nifies :  "  Be  still,  old  one  !"— In  Turkish  :  "  The 
rocks'  father  !" — In  Sclavonian  :  "  Repent,  old 
man !''  and  this  last  explanation  agrees  with 
the  common  legend  connected  with  the  cliff. 
A  jealous  husband  is  said  to  have  placed  his 
wife  there  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  current. 
The  rock  is  just  so  large  that  one  person  can 
conveniently  stand  there,  and,  if  he  be  in  a 
fitting  humour,  enjoy  a  very  beautiful  prospect, 
for,  on  the  Servian  side,  lies  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Gobulaza,  on  a  rock  standing  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  river,  and  in  the  back- 
ground dark  woods.  A  part  of  this  fortress  is 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  A  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  a  robber's  castle ;  wild  songs  and 
the  clash  of  drinking  cups  sounded  there  in  the 
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night,  whilst  the  Danube  dashed  its  waves 
against  the  solitary  cliff  Babekey,  which  often 
became  a  life's  meta  for  many  a  poor  prisoner. 
We  soon  passed  Moldavia,  famous  for  its  cop- 
per mines ;  then  the  hamlet  of  Basiasch  with 
its  poor  little  cloister  ;  at  every  place  we  got  a 
few  passengers ;  one  of  them,  from  the  last 
named  place,  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  seal  engraver  or  seal  collector, 
for  he  walked  about  with  his  sign  on  his 
stomach.  Above  a  dozen  large  and  small  seals 
hung  frum  his  watch ;  he  was  a  living  chart  of 
the  Danube,  and  I  owe  the  treble  explanation 
of  the  name  Babekey  to  him.  The  name  of 
the  little  town  O-Palanka,  which  we  approached, 
he  said,  was  derived  from  a  Sclavonian  word 
signifying  a  defence  with  piles ;  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  fortification  here  had  been  of  that  kind. 
Our  only  passenger  from  that  place  was  a 
lady,  who,  at  the  moment  that  the  vessel 
laid  to,  and  a  man  sprung  on  board  with  her 
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trunk,  cried  out :  "  No,  no  !  I  will  go  by  land !" 

And  she  ran  like  a  despairing  sheep  after  the 

wolf  that  had  carried  off  her  young — the  large, 

well-nailed  trunk.     She  was  on  deck  ;  at  the 

same  moment  the  steam  whistled  out  of  the 

blow-pipe  j  in  her  astonishment  she  remained 

standing  motionless,  and  held  her  yellow  ticket 

in  her  hand ;  the  mate  took  it,  and  we— we  went 

on.     "Yes,  but  I  would  rather  go  by  land  !" 

said  the  lady.     It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 

she  had  ventured  on  board  a  steam  vessel ;  she 

had  been  over-persuaded ;  it  was  not  her  own 

wish.  She  assured  us  that  she  had  not  slept 

the  night  before  for  thinking  about  this  voyage. 

She  was  going  far  away,  up  to  the  town  of 

Yucavar,  two  whole  days3  voyage  !     However, 

she  had  only  taken  her  place  as  far  as  Semlin, 

to  ascertain  whether  she  should  be  blown  into 

the  air  or  not-    She  was  an  economical  woman. 

She  would  not  pay  for  the  whole  voyage  at 

once.  She  would  first  see  whether  she  got  over 

half  of  it  alive  ' 
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She  had  heard  of  so  many  dreadful  mis- 
fortunes with  steam  vessels  and  steam  carria- 
ges, and  "  they  are  terrible  discoveries  !"  said 
she.  "  Oh,  if  it  would  only  not  explode  with 
us  !"  and  then  she  looked  anxiously  on  all 
sides.  "  The  Captain  should  keep  nearer  the 
shore  \"  was  her  meaning,  so  that  one  could  at 
least  spring  ashore  when  the  vessel  blew  up. 
Our  grave  man  with  the  seals  now  gave  a  popu- 
lar lecture  on  the  nature  of  the  blow-pipe  and 
valve,  for  her  edification;  but  she  shook  her 
head,  and  could  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 
1  then  attempted  to  translate  it  for  her  into  a 
still  more  popular  one,  and  she  appeared  to 
understand  me,  for  at  every  sentence  she  said  : 
"  yes."  "  Imagine,  Madam,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
have  a  pot  on  the  fire,  the  water  in  it  boils  very 
fast,  a  large  lid  covers  it  as  tight  as  if  it  were 
screwed  fast ;  then  the  pot  will  spring  from  the 
hot  steam  within  it,  but  if  it  be  a  light,  loose 
lid,  then  the  lid  tilts  up  and  down,  but  the  pot 
will  not  spring !"  "  But  God  preserve  us  \" 
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said  the  lady,  "  when  the  lid — "  and  here  she 
pointed  to  the  deck,  "  when  the  lid  here  over 
the  steam  engine  tilts  up,  we  shall  be  tumbled 
into  the  Danube  !"  and  she  took  a  fast  hold  of 
the  bulwark. 

Towards  noon  we  passed  Kubin.  A  majestic 
thunder-cloud  hung  over  the  town.  The  clouds 
formed  an  Alpine  land  of  greatness  and  dark- 
ness. The  lightning's  flash  was  the  mountain 
path  ;  it  ran  in  the  boldest  zig-zag.  The  thun- 
der rolled  above  us,  not  as  the  fall  of  an 
avalanche  ;  no,  but  like  the  mountains  them- 
selves, crashing  together.  Yet  it  continued 
equally  hot  as  before,  the  air  was  oppressively 
warm.  Our  poor  lady,  however,  was  still 
warmer  than  we.  She  had  thrown  her  large 
shawl  around  her,  so  that  she  could  neither  see 
nor  hear ;  and  sat,  with  a  beating  heart,  waiting 
for  the  great  explosion  the  vessel  was  to  make. 
1  proposed  to  her  to  go  down  into  the  ladies5 
cabin;  but  she  answered  no,  with  her  hand,  for 
she  could  not  speak  otherwise.  We  darted  on 
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rapidly  against  the  stream,  alongside  the  end- 
less forests  of  Servia,  the  green  colour  of  which 
began  to  weary  me.  I  felt  a  desire  for  a  view 
of  the  mountains  of  Attica,  or  even  a  piece  of 
Jutland  heath.  The  storm  was  quite  over 
when  we  passed  the  Turkish  fortress,  Semen- 
dria.  It  forms  a  triangle,  is  fortified  with  walls, 
and  has  many  towers,  mostly  square  or  round, 
all  ruinous,  as  well  as  the  circular  walls.  It 
was  not  possible  to  suppose  that  this  place 
represented  a  fortress  built  in  our  time.  On 
one  tower,  the  roof  consisted  merely  of  loose 
laths ;  we  could  see  the  open  sky  through 
them.  Two  Turkish  soldiers  sat  in  an  open 
hole  in  the  turret,  and  stared  after  us.  They 
were  the  only  living  beings  we  saw  in  all  that 
long  ruinous  building.  The  town  itself  was 
insignificant;  a  little  wooden  minaret,  white- 
washed over,  was  the  whole  ornament  of  the 
place.  That  oppressive  air,  that  nausea  one 
felt, — yes,  it  looked  as  if  the  fortress  itself  was 
"  struck  all  of  a  heap,"  with  loathing  and 
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tediousness.  The  waves  of  the  Danube  were 
quite  yellow;  people  sat  on  the  deck  with 
umbrellas  over  their  heads  and  slept.  Every 
thing  we  touched  was  glowing  hot.  Our  lady 
ordered  one  glass  of  water  after  another ;  she 
took  camphor  drops  on  sugar. 

The  next  place  we  passed  was  Panscova,  a 
town,  of  which  they  say  that  it  is  the  custom 
there  for  young  and  old,  nay,  even  for  the  poor- 
est to  paint  themselves.  When  the  ladies  there 
weep  over  a  novel  or  romance,  one  may  reckon 
all  their  real  tears;  they  must  be  seen  like 
pink  spots  on  the  white  leaves  of  a  book  ! 
The  sun  went  down,  it  was  still  quite  sultry  ; 
the  crescent  moon  hung  directly  over  the  fort- 
ress of  Belgrade.  On  the  German  side  there 
were  strong  flashes  of  lightning.  Lights  moved 
here  and  there  on  shore.  We  shot  past  the 
roaring  Sava :  it  was  quite  dark  ;  some  minutes 
afterwards  we  lay  still,  close  to  the  shore,  out- 
side Semlin,  the  first  Austrian  town  on  our 
right  side;  the  river  Sava  here  formed  the 
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boundary  towards  Servia.  Here  then  we  were 
to  leave  the  military  boundaries,  and  pass 
through  Hungary  itself.  All  the  steam  vessels 
remain  two  days  and  a  night  at  Semlin ;  we 
had,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  to  say  farewell 
to  the  last  city  with  minarets.  The  lady  would 
not,  however,  remain  the  night  over  on  board 

the  steamer.  She  had  a  relation  in  Semlin ;  she 

• 

would  stay  with  him, — nay, — stay  away  alto- 
gether. She,  therefore,  went  ashore  the  first 
opportunity. 

It  was  morning;  all  around  lay  in  broad 
sunlight.  The  country  around  Semlin  is  flat ; 
to  the  left  a  meadow  with  guard-houses  erected 
on  beams,  that  the  guards  on  watch  may  not 
be  washed  away  when  the  Danube  rises.  To 
the  right,  Semlin,  a  regular  provincial  town. 
Towards  the  East,  the  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
with  its  white  minarets,  the  most  characteristic 
feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  East.  The  fortress, 
with  its  mosque,  stands  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
rock,  and  round  about  that  again  is  the  town 
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stretching  down  towards  the  Danube  and  Sava, 
and  enclosed  on  the  other  side  by  a  large  oak 
wood.  Belgrade  has  fourteen  mosques.  The 
right  wing  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  centre  and 
left  part  by  the  Servians.  It  was  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February,  1839,  that  the  Servians 
obtained  their  free  constitution.  The  Turks 
have  now  only  the  fortress  j  the  Pacha,  there 
is  like  a  commander  or  governor,  it  was  in 
the  palace  garden  here  that  the  noble  Greek 
poet,  Rhigas,  was  shamefully  executed.  He 
was  the  Beranger  of  Greece,  and  in  the  then 
state  of  Greece,  a  poet  of  still  greater  mark 
than  the  Frenchman.  It  was  not  alone  by 
his  songs  that  he  awoke  the  feeling  of  free- 
dom amongst  the  people,  but  he  employed 
his  means  in  educating  young  Greeks.  He 
had  them  sent  to  him  to  Venice,  where  he 
lived  as  a  merchant.  He  had  them  brought 
up  to  feel  what  their  fatherland  had  been. 
Greece  was  still  under  Turkish  sway.  Rhigas 
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was  delivered  to  the  Turks,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  sawn  in  two  alive ;  and  this  horrible 
execution  took  place  here  in  the  Pacha's  palace 
yard.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  Servians  were 
impaled  in  the  same  place  in  1815.  They  had 
all  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  being  par- 
doned. One  of  these  unfortunate  beings  lived 
until  the  seventh  day  after  the  impalement. 
The  Danube  swam  with  dead  bodies ;  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Servians.  The  Turks  might  have 
sung  in  mockery :  "  It  is  beautiful  to  sit  by 
the  river  and  see  the  broken  weapons  of  thine 
enemy  glide  past !'' 

Below,  where  the  Sava  falls  into  the  Danube, 
stands  a  decayed  tower,  Neboisce  :  "  be  with- 
out fear  !"  The  bodies  of  the  executed  were 
thrown  from  an  aperture  in  its  walls  into 
the  Danube.  In  this  tower,  in  the  deepest 
dungeon,  into  which  the  water  forces  its 
way,  sat  the  noble  Prince  Jeffram  Obreno- 
witsch,  brother  to  Prince  Milosch,  who  in 
open  battle  compelled  the  Pacha  to  deliver  his 
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prisoner.  The  remembrances  connected  with 
the  place,  awakened  thoughts  of  the  wood- 
demon,  who  pressed  his  strong  legs  around 
Prince  Agio's  neck,  as  the  legend  informs  us. 
At  the  sight  of  that  gloomy,  ruinous  tower,  I 
fancied  I  felt  the  clammy  walls  press  me  like 
the  wood- demon's  legs  !  What  horrors  are 
there  not  connected  with  the  scene  which  now 
lay  before  me  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  with 
fresh  green  trees,  sunlit  minarets,  cupolas, 
and  red-roofed  houses ! 

Servians  first  deliverer,  black  George,  fled 
through  that  dark  oak  forest,  by  the  river 
Sava;  this  wood  and  this  river  were  the  scene 
of  one  of  those  tragic  combats  that  live,  and 
will  live  in  the  people's  songs.  Black  George 
fled  with  his  old  father,  the  herdsman  Petroni ; 
they  already  saw  the  river  Sava  and  the 
borders  of  Austria,  and  the  father  was  filled 
with  the  anguish  of  leaving  his  fatherland. 
He  begged  his  son  to  surrender  himself,  that 
they  might  die  together  on  their  native  soil  ; 
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and  George  wavered  between  filial  obedience  and 
the  love  of  freedom ;  the  first  was  about  to 
gain  the  mastery,  when  the  shouts  of  the  Bos- 
nians and  Turks  resounded  through  the  forest. 
The  son  prepared  to  lift  his  father  on  his 
shoulders,  and  swim  with  him  across  the 
river ;  but  the  old  man  would  riot  leave  that 
land  to  which  the  memories  of  his  life  were 
bound;  he  would  rather  be  hewed  down  by  the 
wild  hordes !  The  son  then  begged  his  father's 
blessing,  and  the  old  man  bestowed  it  upon 
him,  opened  his  mantle,  and  bared  his  breast. 
The  son  shot  his  bullet  into  his  father's  heart, 
cast  the  body  into  the  Sava,  and  then  swam 
over  the  river  himself.  It  was  as  though  the 
waves  still  told  me  about  it :  and  the  dark  oak 
forest  nodded,  saying  :  "  Yes,  so  it  was/' 
Screaming  birds  flew  out  of  the  open  black 
holes  in  the  tower  from  whence  the  bodies  of 
the  Servians  had  been  thrown  ;  thus  do  birds 
of  prey  flutter  around  a  place  of  execu- 
tion. 
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Between  the  Austrian  town  Semlin  and  the 
river  Sava,  there  is  a  meadow,  stretching  out 
directly  before  Belgrade,  in  which  there  is 
held  a  sort  of  market;  two  rows  of  palisades 
near  each  other  separate  the  buyers  from  the 
sellers ;  the  Austrian  watch,  and  the  military 
officials,  pass  along  this  long  narrow  way,  and 
observe  that  no  contact  takes  place ;  that  the 
Turkish  goods  come  into  quarantine,  and  that 
the  money  is  first  washed  in  vinegar  before 
it  is  taken  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  There  is 
a  shouting  and  gesticulating  between  the  diffe- 
rent people  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
each  other ;  the  wares  are  spread  out,  turned 
and  tumbled  about.  Swine,  horses, — in  short, 
all  kinds  of  cattle  are  driven  into  the  river. 
When  they  have  been  well  washed  in  it,  they 
are  considered  as  being  free  from  contagion ; 
the  whip  cracks,  the  horn  sounds,  and  the  shy 
animals  run  in  amongst  the  Turks,  and  must 
then  out  again  into  the  bath. 
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Two  Greek  priests,  with  dark  blue  mantles 
down  to  their  ancles,  small  hats,  and  large 
beards,  sat  lounging  the  whole  afternoon  under 
the  poplars  by  the  Danube,  and  looked  at  our 
vessel.  Towards  evening  the  chief  persons  of 
.the  good  city  of  Semlin  came  on  board;  they 
greeted  each  other,  as  we  could  see,  according 
to  rank ;  some  got  a  whole  bushel  of  compli- 
ments, they  were  the  very  tip  top  inhabitants  ; 
others  got  gracious  compliments  by  the  drachm ; 
it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  see.  I  thought  I 
was  at  home  !  How  mankind  resemble  each 
other  everywhere. 

Something  more  novel  was  the  sight  here  of 
the  long  row  of  river  vessels ;  every  one  of 
them  looked  like  a  Noah's  ark.  They  were 
long,  very  narrow,  and  with  a  house  (for  they 
are  floating  houses),  that  was  large  enough  to 
form  a  whole  street.  They  were  all  painted 
over  in  various  colours  ;  on  one  stood  a  glowing 
red  lion  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  on  another, 
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grass-green  dragons,  with  a  gold  crown  on 
their  heads ;  most  of  the  others  had  pictures 
of  saints.  The  way  in  which  they  manoeuvred 
to  get  up  against  the  stream  was  this ;  not  less 
than  twenty-one  men,  one  behind  the  other, 
took  their  places  on  the  roof,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  vessel.  They  hauled  in  a 
rope,  bound  fast  to  an  anchor  placed  at  a 
great  distance  up  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ; 
they  get  forward,  but  at  a  snail's  pace.  A 
thunder-cloud  stood  over  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary; the  rain  poured  down  over  the  homeward- 
bound  Semliners,  both  over  number  one 
in  rank,  and  over  numbers  two,  three,  four  — 
as  many  as  you  please.  Such  a  stupid  cloud 
does  not  know  the  distinction  due  to  persons  ; 
— it  drenches  high  and  low !  After  rain  comes 
sunshine ;  everything  shone  again  in  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  Danube's  and  Savia's  waves,  and 
Belgrade's  minarets.  Here  the  Servian  dryads 
bade  me  their  last  farewell ;  here  I  heard  the 
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last  cry  at  night  from  the  dwellers  on  the 
minarets.  When  I  again  come  upon  deck 
to-morrow,  there  will  be  nothing  on  the  shore 
to  remind  me  of  the  East !  Here  I  see  the  last 
minaret ! 


VOL.  in. 


X. 

FROM    SEMLIN   TO    MOHACS. 

THE  day  broke,  and  we  still  lay  outside 
Semlin ;  the  whole  district  around  was  en- 
veloped in  thick  mist ;  the  Captain  durst  not 
venture  to  sail  up  that  tortuous  river.  The 
wind  blew,  the  mist  became  more  transparent ; 
the  vessel  was  set  in  motion,  we  passed  green 
meadows  and  yellow  cliffs.  A  number  of  new 
passengers  had  come  on  board  on  the  previous 
evening.  They  came  up  from  the  cabin  one  after 
another ;  one  with  his  coffee-cup,  another  with 
his  hand-book,  or  a  paper,  on  which  the  events  of 
the  day  were  to  be  noted  down.  A  few  govern- 
ment officers  carried  on  a  conversation  in  Latin, 
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from  which  we  knew  we  were  in  Hungary; 
an  ecclesiastic,  who  heard  that  I  was  Danish, 
began  a  conversation  with  me  about  Tycho 
Brahe,  Schumacher,  and  H.  C.  Orsted;  the 
man  was  very  eloquent,  had  travelled  much, 
and  knew  the  particulars  about  most  places 
and  things.  He  was  an  astronomer,  and  his 
name,  Wartan  Joseph!. 

It  comes  pleasantly  home  to  a  man's  feel- 
ings to  hear,  so  far  from  his  fatherland,  its, 
or  one  of  its,  significant  names,  that  shed  a 
lustre  over  his  country,  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration and  affection ;  the  invisible  roots  of  the 
soul  that  hold  us  to  our  home's  soil,  are 
touched  in  a  strange  manner :  we  become, 
at  once,  glad  and  sorrowful.  The  stranger 
spoke  particularly  about  Orsted,  and  the  cor- 
dial words  sounded  like  music  to  the  ear ;  and 
the  fertile,  green  meadow  I  looked  upon,  re- 
minded me  of  summer-Denmark.  My  heart 
was  told  of  my  fatherland  through  ear  and 
eye. 

L  2 
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Before  us  lay  Karlowitz,  with  the  church 
of  Maria- Fried :  at  a  distance  it  reminded  me 
of  Rosenberg  Palace,  in  Copenhagen :  I  knew 
these  towers  and  spires,  I  knew  these  fields, 
and  the  green  trees.  On  the  following  day's 
voyage  it  became  a  certainty  to  me  that  Hun- 
gary,— at  least,  near  the  Danube — has  quite  a 
Danish  character.  If  we  travel  on  the  high 
road  between  Karlowitz  and  Pederwardein, 
then  the  distance  between  both  these  places 
is  only  a  walkj  on  the  contrary,  if  we  go  up 
the  river  it  is  a  little  voyage,  as  the  Danube 
makes  one  of  its  most  considerable  windings 
here. 

Pederwardein,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Aus- 
tria, does  not  appear  very  large,  and  has 
nothing  of  the  imposing  effect  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein.  On  our  voyage  up  the  river,  it  looked 
like  a  fortress  in  a  flat  country ;  its  outworks 
appeared  to  be  walled  terraces,  the  one  higher 
than  the  other,  behind  which  lay  long,  barrack- 
like  buildings.  When  we  came  to  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  fortress,  towards  the  hamlet 
of  Neusats,*  it  offered  something  of  a  nobler 
and  more  picturesque  character;  the  founda- 
tion was  on  a  rock ;  it  rose  on  large  masses 
of  granite. 

All  the  good  folks  of  Neusats  were  out  in 
the  street,  under  the  green  trees,  to  look  at 
the  steam  vessel ;  three  large  heaps  of  goods 
lay  on  the  shore;  people  took  leave  of  and 
kissed  each  other,  and  the  mother  fastened  the 
cloak  a  little  closer  around  the  daughter  who 
was  going  away;  a  cavalier  held  the  parasol 
whilst  two  ladies  embraced  each  other :  we  had 
a  considerable  accession  of  company  on  board. 

We  sailed  in  between  two  green  fruitful 
mountains,  and  met  two  boats  filled  to  re- 
pletion ;  there  was  above  a  hundred  persons 
in  each ;  those  on  board  said  that  they  were 

*  In  1738,  Neusats  was  a  fishing  village,  now  it  is  a 
town  of  considerable  importance  ;  between  Neusats  and 
Pederwardein  is  the  first  bridge  across  the  Danube  : 
it  is  a  bridge  of  boats 
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returning  from  a  pilgrimage:  they  sang  and 
rejoiced.  It  often  happens  in  dark  and  bad 
weather,  that  such  boats  meet  with  accidents. 
Whilst  we  were  speaking  about  it,  a  thunder- 
cloud rolled  like  an  avalanche  between  the 
mountains ;  a  shower  came  over  us ;  the 
Danube  swelled  as  if  its  Naiades  had  become 
angry,  because  they  were  bearing  the  pious 
men  who  had  come  from  the  pilgrimage.  We 
shot  forward  rapidly.  One  little  town  peeped 
forth  after  another  between  the  green  trees. 
Small  floating  colonies  lay  on  the  Danube ; 
every  house  was  a  water-mill :  the  wheel  went 
round,  the  miller's  men  hung  on  each  other's 
backs  by  the  open  shutter-windows  to  see  our 
vessel,  and  the  strangers  in  it.  The  mirth  of 
an  "  Eulenspiegel"  began  here,  and  was  con- 
tinued right  up  to  Pesth.  The  Hungarians 
take  their  hats  off  at  every  water-mill  they 
come  to,  put  it  under  their  arm,  and  grind 
round  with  the  other  hand,  which  signifies  that 
the  millers  grind  for  their  own  hats,  or,  in 
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other  words,  what  we  call — steal ;  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  jest  against  the  millers 
was  understood  and  answered,  as  poor  Eulen- 
spiegel  would  have  answered  it : — but  I  need 
not  enter  into  particulars. 

We  lay  for  a  short  time  outside  Illok,  an 
old  town  which  was  almost  hidden  by  a  thick, 
bush-grown  cliff;  the  fortress  is  completely 
destroyed ;  a  Franciscan  monastery  extends 
picturesquely  grand  on  the  summit ;  this  was 
the  most  considerable  we  had  yet  seen  on  our 
voyage  up  the  Danube.  A  new  palace  was 
buidling  for  the  princely  family  of  Odas- 
kalki. 

What  a  beautiful,  picturesque  scene  the  face 
of  nature  here  presents !  When  in  a  few  years 
the  Danube  gets  its  panoramic  views  like  the 
Rhine,  Illok  will  then  be  one  of  the  places 
where  the  beholder  will  wish  to  wander 
between  the  green  woods  under  the  ivy-covered 
walls  of  the  monastery ;  but  he  will  not  do  so ; 
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he  will  have  but  the  prospect ;  nor  did  we  in 
reality  get  more — we  were  all  on  board,  and 
sailed  forward  on  our  way. 

At  sunset  we  reached  Yucovar :  here  and  in 
Borova,  where  we  arrived  in  the  night,  there 
came  new  passengers ;  the  number  increased  in 
the  morning  when  we  lay  out  before  Dalja. 
People  streamed  to  the  great  Medardus  fair 
from  all  parts;  every  sleeping  place  in  the 
vessel  was  taken,  and  we  had  still  a  three  days' 
voyage  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey ;  we  had  yet  to  pass  Apatin,  Mqhacs, 
Baja,  Tolna,  Paks,  Foldvar  and  Ersceny ; 
seven  towns  where  we  might  expect  new 
guests  from  each,  and  all  were  to  go  by  our 
vessel. 

At  Erdb'd  lies  a  ruin  on  a  high  cliff,  it  is 
equally  as  picturesque  as  the  legend  connected 
with  it  is  original.*  A  young  nobleman  of  the 

*  I  give  the  legend  as  it  was  verbally  related  to  me 
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house   of  Erdod  lifted    his  hand   against   his 
father,  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  the  old  man 
cursed  his  son ;  a  flaming  red  mark,  like  that 
of  Cain,  appeared  on  the  son's  brow ;  it  burnt 
— it   drove   him    away   up    towards   the  cold 
North,  through  marsh   and  forest,  over  moun- 
tains and  seas,  to  ice  and  snow.     All  turned 
away  from  him  wherever  he  came ;  the  mark 
burnt  and  burnt.  He  turned  towards  the  South, 
to  the  merry,  lively  people;  but  they  feared. 
Cain,  they  turned  from  him.      Then  despair 
came   on  his   heart — he  knew  not  where   he 
went.     A    river   rushed   under   the    precipice 
where  he  stood,   a  knight's    castle  lay  there, 
illumined  by  the    sinking  sun ;   he    knew  its 
towers,  its  spires,  and  the  venerable  man,  who, 
leaning   on  his  jager   passed  over  the   draw- 
bridge ;    he   threw  himself  at   the  old   man's 

on  the  spot ;  it  sounds,  however,  somewhat  different  in 
Meduyanszky's,  "  Erzahlungen,  Sagen  und  Legenden 
aus  Ungarns  Vorzeit." 
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feet,  and  with  the  father's  blessing,  the  burning 

mark  vanished  from  his  brow. 

Our  last  guests  were  highly  characteristic ; 

— real   country   nobles;    all  in   parti- coloured 

jackets  of  light  red  or  light  blue  striped  linen  ; 

they   all  had   bare   necks    and  short   beards ; 

these  were  to  represent  innocence  and  strength. 

They  had  caps  with  the  Hungarian  national 
colour,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  the  one  little 
triangular  patch  sewed  by  the  side  of  the 
other.  They  all  wore  mustachios  ending  on 
each  side  like  a  little  ram's  horn.  A  young 
yellow-visaged  Jew  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  them ;  he  had  them  so  small,  that 
they  looked  like  three  hairs  well  plastered  with 
pomatum  ;  we  could  see  that  in  his  family, 
and  in  his  own  opinion,  he  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  He  was  a  real  Hungarian  idler ! 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Mohacs,  where 
we  were  to  remain  until  the  next  morning. 
The  plain  near  this  town,  has  a  sort  of  fame 
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from  the  battle  between  Louis  the  Second  of 
Hungary  and  Soliman  the  Great ;  it  is  immor- 
talized in  a  painting  belonging  to  the  Bishop's 
residence  outside  the  town.  I  was  with  the 
rest  on  the  way  thither ;  but  turned  back.  I 
did  not  care  to  go  so  far.  I  directed  my  steps 
to  a  barber's,  for  I  was  prosaically  inclined, 
and  one  becomes  so  on  a  voyage ;  yet  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  extremely  sorry  I  had  not 
seen  the  picture  of  which  the  other  passengers 
spoke  highly.  But  is  it  not  true,  that  we  cannot 
see  everything?  I  looked  at  another  picture  in 
the  house  of  the  poor  barber :  there  hung  a 
genuine  Hungarian  piece,  of  the  Kind  one  buys 
for  a  penny.  On  a  sheet  of  paper,  two  praying 
angels  hovered  in  the  air,  and  under  them  were 
two  clasped  hands  with  the  inscription :  "  For 
our  friends !"  by  the  side  of  these  were  two 
strong  fists,  and  here  was  written :  "  Against 
our  enemies  \" 

This  was  also  a  picture,  and  perhaps  more 
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characteristic  of  Hungary,  than  the  painting  I 
should  have  seen  in  the  Bishop's  mansion, 
where  I  did  not  care  to  go. 

I   was   tired,    fatigued,    and    weary   of  the 
voyage;  and  that  is  the  truth. 


XL 

THE    SWINEHERD. 

OUTSIDE  that  clay  and  straw-plastered  hut 
sits  an  old  swineherd  ;  a  real  Hungarian,  con- 
sequently a  nobleman.  He  has  often  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  said  so  to  himself.  The 
sun  burns  hot,  therefore  he  has  turned  the 
woolly  side  of  his  sheep-skin  cloak  outwards  ; 
his  silvery  white  hair  hangs  down  his  charac- 
teristically brown  face ;  he  has  got  a  new  piece 
of  linen,  a  shirt,  and  he  manages  it  in  his  way ; 
rubs  it  in  with  bacon;  then  it  keeps  longer 
clean,  then  it  can  be  turned  and  turned  again. 
The  grandson,  a  florid  complexioned  lad,  with 
his  long  black  hair  shining  with  the  same  sort 
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of  pomatum  as  the  old  man  uses  to  his  linen, 
stands  close  by,  leaning  on  a  staff;  a  long 
leather  bag  hangs  over  his  shoulder.  He  is 
also  a  swineherd,  and  is  going  this  evening  on 
board  a  vessel  which,  towed  by  the  steamer 
Eros,  carries  a  large  cargo  of  swine  to  the 
capital. 

"  In  five  days  you  will  be  there,"  says  the 
man ;  "  when  I  was  a  lad  like  thee,  we  took 
six  weeks  to  it  !  We  went  step  by  step, 
through  marshy  ways,  through  woods  and  over 
rocks ;  swine  that  in  the  first  few  days  were  so 
fat  that  some  of  them  burst  on  the  march, 
became  thin  and  miserable  before  we  came  to 
the  place.  Now  the  world  goes  forward ! 
Every  thing  becomes  easier.'5 

"  We  can  smoke  our  pipes,"  says  the  young 
one,  "  lie  in  our  skin  cloaks  in  the  warm  sun  ; 
towns  and  meadows  glide  past  us ;  the  swine  fly 
too,  and  become  fat  on  the  way.  That  is  a 
gentleman's  life  !" 

"  Every  one  has  his,"  says  the  old  one  ;  "  I 
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had  mine.  There  is  mirth  in  adventure.    When 
I  saw  the  gipsies  boiling  and  roasting  in  the 
wood,  I  was  obliged  to  be  on  the  look  out  that 
my  best  swine  did  not  get  into  the  pot.    I  have 
seen  many  a  merry  hour ;  I  had  to   think,  to 
turn  myself,  and,  now  and  then,  to  use  my  fists. 
On  the  plain  between  the  rocks,  where,  you 
know,  the  winds  are  shut  in,  I  drove  my  herd  : 
I  drove  it  over  the  field  where  the  invisible 
palace   of  the  winds    is   erected.      One   saw 
neither   house   nor  roof;     the   palace  of   the 
winds  can  only  be   felt !     I   drove   the   herd 
through  all  the  invisible  rooms  and  saloons ;  I 
observed  it  full  well ;  the  wall  was  storm,  the 
door   whirlwind !     It  is    worth   while  having 
tried  such  things ;  it  gives  one  something  to 
talk  about.     What  have  you,  who  bask  in  sun- 
shine on   the  large  swimming   pigsty,  to   re- 
late ?" 

And  as  the  old  man  talks,  he  rubs  his  new 
piece  of  linen  most  eagerly. 

"  Go  with  me   to   the    Danube,"  says  the 
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young  one ;  "  there  you  shall  see  a  huddle  of 
swine  so  fat,  that  they  appear  as  though  each 
and  all  would  burst.  They  will  not  go  into 
the  vessel,  we  drive  them  with  sticks ;  they 
squeeze  themselves  together,  place  themselves 
across,  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground, 
crawl  on  each  other's  backs,  however  heavy 
they  may  be.  That  is  a  huddle  worth  seeing. 
You  will  laugh  till  you  shake  again.  There  is 
a  squealing — all  the  musicians  in  Hungary 
could  not  get  such  tones  out  of  their  bag- 
pipes, if  they  were  to  squeeze  them  ever  so 
hard.  Now  your  shirt  shines  so  well  with  the 
fat  pork  that  you  cannot  make  it  look  better. 
Go  with  me  to  the  Danube,  I  will  give  you 
something  to  drink,  old  father.  In  four  days 
I  shall  be  in  the  capital ;  I  shall  see  luxury  and 
splendour ;  I  will  buy  thee  a  pair  of  red  trow- 
sers  and  plated  spurs." 

And  the  old  swineherd  lifts  his  head 
proudly,  looks  with  glistening  eyes  on  the 
young  Magyar,  hangs  his  shirt  up  on  a  hook 
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in  the  low  clay  cabin,  where  there  is  only  a 
bench,  table,  and  wooden  chest :  he  nods  his 
head,  and  mutters,  "Nemes-ember  van,  nemes- 
ember  en  es  vagyok  !"* 

*  "  He  is  a  nobleman  ;   I  also  am  a  nobleman !" 


XII. 

FAIR  GUESTS. 

WE  leave  Mohacs.  Our  vessel  was  quite 
filled  with  passengers ;  we  were  above  three 
hundred,  and  many  more  were  expected  before 
we  reached  Pesth.  Chests,  sacks,  bundles,  and 
packages,  lay  heaped  up  as  high  as  the  boxes 
of  the  paddle-wheels,  and  round  about,  on  deck 
and  under  the  deck,  people  tried  to  get  a  place, 
if  not  to  sit,  at  least  to  stand.  A  Turkish  Jew 
who  had  come  down  from  Semlin  had  the  best 
of  it ;  he  continued  to  keep  the  place  he  had 
first  taken ;  he  sat  on  a  carpet  he  had  spread 
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out,  and  held  a  large  keg  of  wine  between  his 
legs.  Every  moment  he  drank  a  toast,  nodded 
and  sang,  crowed  like  a  cock,  and  sighed  like  a 
maiden;  he  was  the  pantaloon  for  the  whole 
company,  and  merry  enough  he  was.  A  heiduk, 
or  foot  soldier,  in  red  trousers  and  large  white 
cloak,  stood  unmoved  from  morning  till  even- 
ing, with  his  back  against  the  Captain's  cabin, 
and  smoked  his  pipe.  Some  old  Jews  read  aloud 
to  themselves  out  of  their  Hebrew  bibles.  Two 
or  three  families  sat  on  some  piled-up  bundles, 
and  ate  bread  and  onions,  as  well  as  played  a 
game  of  cards  or  idled  away  the  time.  A  young 
militaire  paid  continual  court  to  a  girl,  whilst 
two  other  officers  jested  with  the  little  Armenian 
boy  Antonius,  and  to  the  great  dismay  of  Pater 
Adam,  told  him  that  it  was  not  good  to  be  a 
monk  !  They  showed  him  their  sabres,  pointed 
to  their  moustaches,  set  their  parti-coloured 
caps  on  his  head.  The  boy  smiled,  and  Pater 
Adam  shook  his  head.  There  was  a  merriment, 
a  screaming,  a  humming,  and  buzzing,  both 
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above  and  below.  "  Mein  parapleem !  para- 
pleem!"  screamed  a  Jew  who  had  lost  his 
umbrella.  "  Felix  faustumque  sit !"  shouted  a 
black  dressed  Oskolamestre,  who  met  his  col- 
league !  The  poor  damsel  who  had  come  with 
us  from  Constantinople  gave  herself  up  to 
tears  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  and 
as  she  said,  "the  horrible  company  in  the 
second  cabin  "  One  might  laugh  or  cry  at  it. 
Everything  below  was  enveloped  in  tobacco- 
smoke.  People  stood  upon  each  other,  but 
there  were  also  many  who  sat,  and  that  not 
only  on  the  benches,  but  on  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  tables :  they  sat  there  all  day  that 
they  might  have  a  sitting  place  at  night.  Two 
young  wives  of  the  Jewish  faith  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  throng,  with  their  arms  around 
each  other's  waists,  and  smelt  at  a  citron. 

There  was  not  much  better  accommodation 
in  the  first  cabin,  only  that  there,  we  were  free 
from  tobacco-  smoke.  The  gentlemen  sat  unce- 
remoniously amongst  the  ladies,  and  played 
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makan,  a  very  high  game  at  hazard.  A  Seralin 
trader,  in  a  green  jerkin,  and  with  a  black  felt 
hat,  which  he  never  took  off,  even  while  he 
slept,  had  already  played  watch  and  money  away. 
Champagne  corks  flew  about :  there  was  a  smell 
of  beef- steaks  ! — and  in  the  evening  it  was  worse 
still ;  they  had  to  sleep  on  tables  and  benches, 
nay,  under  the  tables  and  benches,  even  in  the 
cabin  windows  ;  some  lay  in  their  clothes, 
others  made  themselves  comfortable,  and 
imagined  that  they  were  going  to  their  own 
good  beds  at  home. 

The  ladies'  cabins  were  equally  overfilled :  a 
few  of  the  eldest  took  courage,  and  a  manly 
heart,  as  we  call  it,  and  sat  down  within  the 
door  of  our  cabin  with  us !  Others  took  up 
their  place  on  the  steps,  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  whole  deck  was  one  large  bed, 
and  here  they  went  to  rest  with  the  sun.  One 
could  not  take  a  step  without  treading  on 
them  !  Here  was  a  murmuring,  a  sighing,  a 
snoring — and  we  had  this  for  two  nights  !  One 
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quite  forgot  the  poetry  of  nature  for  every-day 
life.  New  fruitful  districts,  vine-hills,  and  large 
villages  with  new  and  light  churches  met  our 
view  as  we  darted  past.  At  length,  on  the 
third  morning  after  our  departure  from  Mohacs, 
the  Hungarian  flag*  was  hoisted,  Pesth  lay 
before  us  in  airy  mist  !  Ofen  was  hidden  by 
the  high  mountain  of  St.  Gerhard,f  where  a 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the  tower 
to  greet  the  steamer  which  brought  the  fair- 
guests. 

*The  Hungarian  flag  has  a  red  stripe  at  the  top,  a 
green  one  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  a  white.  In 
the  right  field  are  the  rivers  Drau,  Sau,  and  Theis ;  in 
the  left  field  three  mountains,  Tatra,  Fatra,  and  Matra ; 
and  above  the  field  is  a  crown,  the  cross  of  which  is  bent 
as  in  the  real  Hungarian  royal  crown,  which  was  a  gift 
from  Pope  Sylvester  to  Stephen  the  Holy.  None  but 
those  who  have  worn  it,  are  entitled  Kings  of  Hun- 
gary. 

t  The  heathens  threw  the  holy  St.  Gerhard  from  this 
place  into  the  Danube. 


XIII. 

PESTH    AND    OPEN. 

HERE  is  a  prospect!  But  how  shall  one 
paint  it  with  words, — and  the  sunlight  in 
which  it  appears.  The  buildings  along  the 
shores  of  the  river  in  Pesth  seem  to  be  a  row 
of  palaces  ;  what  life  and  bustle  !  Hungarian 
dandies,  tradesmen,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
soldiers  and  peasants,  force  their  way  amongst 
each  other.  It  is  the  fair  of  St.  Medardus. 
Less,  but  variegated  houses  extend  along  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river  under  the  high 
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grass-green  mountains ;  a  few  rows  lie  in  ranks 
on  the  mountain  side.  That  is  Ofen,  the  capital 
of  Hungary ;  the  fortress,  the  Hungarian  Acro- 
polis, lifts  its  white  walls  above  the  green  gar- 
dens. 

A  bridge  of  boats  unites  the  two  towns. 
What  a  throng  and  tumult !  The  bridge  rocks 
as  the  carriages  pass  over  it.  Soldiers  march ; 
bayonets  glitter  in  the  sun;  a  procession  of 
peasants  sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage.  Now,  they 
are  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  the  cross 
twinkles,  the  song  reaches  us.  The  river  itself 
is  half  filled  with  ships  and  small  vessels. 
Hearken  to  the  music !  A  crowd  of  boats  are 
rowed  up  against  the  stream ;  the  Hungarian 
flag  waves  by  dozens  from  every  boat;  the 
whole  shore  is  filled  with  people.  What  kind 
of  procession  is  it  ?  All  the  persons  in  the 
boat  are  almost  naked,  but  with  tri-coloured 
caps  on.  The  music  clangs,  the  flags  wave, 
the  oars  splash !  What  does  it  all  signify  ?  I 
ask  a  young  lady,  who  is  also  looking  at  this 
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merriment,  and  she  explains  to  me  that  it  is 
the  military  swimming  school.  Officers  and 
cadets  all  swim,  as  for  a  wager,  down  with  the 
stream  to  St.  Gerhard's  mount ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  swim  back,  and,  therefore,  they  row 
in  boats,  with  flags  and  music.  It  has  a  gay 
appearance,  and  it  is  characteristic !  All  is 
exultation — all  is  festivity — the  church  bells 
ring.  It  is  Whit  Sunday  ! 

We  go  on  shore,  we  seek  for  an  hotel.  It  is 
large  and  splendid ; — and  it  is  shamefully  dear  ! 
There  is  no  tax  here  during  the  fair  time.  We 
wander  about  in  Pesth ; — but  it  is  Vienna,  at 
least,  a  part  of  Vienna.  The  same  shops ;  the 
same  diversified,  well-painted  signs,  with  por- 
traits and  allegories.  One  feels  a  desire  to 
stand  still.  See  there,  on  the  coffee-house,  in 
gilt  letters:  "Kave-hos;"  and,  underneath, 
is  a  picture,  which  shows  "  the  heavenly 
coffee-well/'  Angels  sit  down  to  table  here, 
and  drink  coffee;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
fetches  it  from  the  fountain,  where  it  streams 
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forth,  quite  dark  brown,  amongst  the  flowers. 
In  one  of  the  streets  here,  is  a  "  Stock-am 
Eisen,"  just  as  in  Vienna  ;  the  last  remnant  of 
the  primitive  forest  by  the  Danube.  Here 
every  travelling  workman  struck  his  nail  into 
the  tree,  as  long  as  there  was  a  spot  where  it 
could  be  driven  in ;  and  the  tree  became  an 
iron  tree,  a  tree  of  nails  !  Hercules  himself 
had  not  such  a  club. 

Not  a  trace  is  now  to  be  seen  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Danube ;  every  house  is  erected 
again ;  every  thing  is  newer  and  more  splen- 
did.* 

Ofen  has  one  theatre,  Pesth  two :  the  one, 
and  the  least  of  them,  is  the  national  theatre, 
where  they  only  perform  plays  in  the  Hunga- 
rian language.  Here  are  good  actors  and  good 
music;  and  the  house  is,  as  they  told  me, 

*  In  1838,  there  was  a  dreadful  inundation  here.  The 
water  rose  to  twenty-nine  degrees,  four  minutes,  nine 
seconds.  Many  persons  perished ;  cattle  were  drowned, 
and  houses  fell  down. 
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always  well  frequented.  This  building  is  also 
used  as  a  concert  saloon.  I  heard  Mendelsohn 
Bartholdy's  Oratorio  of  Saint  Paul,  in  a  Hun- 
garian translation,  or,  as  it  is  called,  in  Hun- 
garian abbreviation,  "  Pal."  The  royal  theatre 
is  large  and  handsome,  but  badly  lighted. 
Emil  Devrient,  from  Saxony,  so  celebrated  in 
Germany,  was  here  during  my  stay,  and  per- 
formed Sancho,  in  Raupach's  "Die  Konigs- 
stochter  ein  Bettlerweib,"  and  Bolingbroke,  in 
Scribe's  "  Un  Verre  d'Eau."  There  was  na- 
ture and  truth  in  this  artist's  playing;  he 
shone,  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
amongst  these  lesser  ones.  However,  there 
were  several  that  one  could  observe  were  pub- 
lic favourites,— a  Madame ,  in  particular, 

•  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
mannerism ;  but  the  worse  the  lady  performed, 
the  more  did  the  people  applaud. 

The  "  National  Cassino,"  where  I  was  intro- 
duced, is  very  large;  and,  with  respect  to 
books  and  newspapers,  extremely  well  sup- 
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plied.  What  interests  the  stranger  most  here, 
is  the  number  of  different  journals  and  perio- 
dicals, in  the  language  of  the  country.  As  the 
most  read,  and  most  important  Hungarian 
poet,  may  be  mentioned,  Josika,  who  has 
written  many  novels.  One  of  these,  "The 
Bohemians  in  Hungary,"  is  much  praised. 
The  question  was  put  to  me, — if  any  Hungarian 
work  had  been  translated  into  Danish  ?  and  I 
could  only  answer  that  I  knew  but  one: — 
"  Szechenyi  on  Horse-racing  ;'J  and  added,  that 
it  had  been  just  translated  by  one  of  my 
dearest  Danish  friends.  The  Hungarians 
spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  Szechenyi  and 
his  many  services  to  Hungary.  As  the  most 
interesting  of  his  works,  they  named  "  Der 
Credit." 

Szechenyi's  portrait  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
booksellers'  shops,  and  it  ornamented  our  cabin 
in  the  steamer,  which  carried  us  higher  up  the 
Danube.  Yet,  before  we  sail  up  it  again,  let 
us  take  a  little  trip  to  the  other  side  of  Ofen, 
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to  Gul-Baba's  grave,  by  the  "  Imperial  Bath." 
We  bring  a  greeting  from  the  East  to  the 
Turkish  saint ;  we  bring  it  from  old  Stamboul, 
from  Mohammed's  green  flag!  Who  is  he 
within  there,  who  lies  stretched  out  on  his 
face,  a  white  felt  hat,  without  brim,  around  his 
brow?  Did  I  not  see  him  in  the  whirling 
dance,  amongst  the  Mewlewis,  in  Pera  ?  It  is 
a  Dervise !  He  has  wandered  hither  on  foot, 
over  mountains,  through  desert  wastes,  to  a 
strange  people,  to  the  Christians'  city!  His 
pilgrimage  is  ended.  As  a  memento  thereof, 
he  hangs  a  parti-coloured,  wooden  sword  on 
the  wall,  casts  himself  on  his  face,  and  mutters, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet !" 

It  is  evening !  the  sun  sinks  red  and  large ! 
The  son  of  the  East  wanders  silently  from  the 
grave  to  the  high  fortress.  He  has  sought  out 
the  most  solitary  way,  the  most  remote  bas- 
tion; he  bends  his  head,  and  says  another 
prayer.  The  common  man  stands  at  a  dis- 
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tance;  stares  after  the  foreign  wanderer,  and 
has  his  own  thoughts !  There  is,  as  he  knows, 
no  peace  at  night  in  this  place.  An  hour  be- 
fore midnight,  the  gigantic  figure  of  an  un- 
happy spirit,  a  Turk,  glides  about  here.  The 
figure  lifts  the  largest  of  the  cannons,  shoulders 
it,  and  marches  round  the  walls  with  it.  At 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  it  lays  the  cannon  down 
in  its  place,  and  vanishes.  Will  the  living 
figure  exchange  words  here  with  the  dead  this 
night  ?  It  is  still  on  the  bastion,  and  still  in 
the  little  tomb  where  Gul  Baba  sleeps. 


XIV. 

THE   DANUBE   FROM    PESTH   TO   VIENNA. 

THE  steamer,  Maria  Anna,  sails  early  in  the 
morning  to  Vienna.  We  go  on  board;  the 
little  vessel  is  overfilled  with  passengers.  It 
goes  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  against  the  stream, 
past  the  bathing-houses,  where  the  palings 
bend  under  the  weight  of  half-naked  soldiers, 
one  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  others  in  shirts ; — but 
now  we  are  past ! 

Primitive  forests  once  extended  along  these 
shores;  a  solitary  hut,  of  earth  and  boughs, 
stood  by  the  swelling  river.  Waiz  was  the 
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name  of  its  pious  hermit;  his  memory  now 
lives  only  in  the  name  of  the  town  which 
greets  us  with  its  churches  and  promenades. 
It  is  Waizen.  The  legend  states,  that,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Mogyrod,  the  Princes 
Geisa  and  Ladislaus  rode  through  the  forest 
here  together.  They  spoke  of  the  order  of 
battle,  and  the  positions  of  the  armies,  when 
Ladislaus  suddenly  cried  out,  "Did  you  not 
see  something  ?  Whilst  we  spoke  together,  an 
angel  came  from  heaven,  and  held  a  crown 
over  your  head  !  Now,  I  know  you  will  con- 
quer !"  And  Geisa  swore,  "  If  God  be  with 
us,  and  thy  vision  be  fulfilled,  I  will  build  a 
church  on  this  spot !"  The  enemy  fled ;  and 
here,  by  the  hermit's  cell,  in  the  dark  wood,  a 
stag,  with  burning  antlers,  started  suddenly 
forth  ;  the  warriors  shot  at  it,  the  stag  sprang 
into  the  Danube,  and  disappeared.  The 
church  was  built  by  the  side  of  Waiz's  cell ; 
a  town  rose  round  about  it,  and  was  called 
Waizen. 
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Legends  and  reminiscences  are  connected 
with  these  shores.  Here  the  scene  varies  with 
wood  and  rock,  with  green  fields  and  populous 
towns.  We  approach  a  ruin  j  in  its  days  of 
power  it  was  once  the  most  fairy-like  palace 
in  Europe.  Mathias  Corvinus  loved  this  place : 
at  his  command  the  floors  were  spread  with 
marble,  the  ceiling  shone  with  gold,  the  walls 
with  paintings  and  rich  drapery.  Every  win- 
dow told  a  legend  or  a  heathenish  saga ;  birds 
of  various  plumage  flew  about  in  here  in  the 
winter  time  amongst  the  palms  and  oranges  of 
the  South.  All  has  disappeared ;  the  fox  digs 
his  hole  where  proud  knights  danced  in  rows. 
The  herdsmen  drives  his  herd  over  the  narrow 
path  between  the  bushes,  where  artificial  foun- 
tains splashed  on  the  high  terraces.  The  poet 
of  that  time  beholding  it,  thought  and  dreamed 
of  Armida's  enchanted  garden.  The  boat 
adorned  with  Oriental  splendour,  was  loosened 
here  from  the  little  marble  haven  in  the  moon- 
light summer  evenings.  The  music  sounded, 

M  3 
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joyous  women  and  brave  men  made  merry 
sailing  trips,  and  rejoiced  in  the  evening,  and 
were  gladdened  by  the  grand  echo  which 
answered  again  and  again  from  Solomon's 
tower,  by  the  river,  a  building  six  stories 
in  height.  All  this  has  disappeared,  all  is 
passed,  echo  alone  sits  here  yet  on  the  ruins, 
and  replies  with  the  unchanged  voice  of  youth  ; 
yet  one  name,  say  the  people,  it  does  not 
repeat,  and  that  is  of  the  traitor  Betez,  who  be  - 
trayed  his  King. 

We  approached  Gran,  where  Stephen  the 
Holy  was  born,  and  where  he  now  rests  in  his 
coffin.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruined  fortress  on 
the  cliff,  a  church  is  building.  The  town  itself 
lies  flat,  between  green  trees  ;  from  these  trees 
a  number  of  butterflies  flutter  over  the  Danube, 
as  if  they  were  a  bevy  of  sylphides,  of  which 
we  only  saw  the  wings.  The  thought  of  syl- 
phides and  the  name  of  the  town  leads  me 
back  to  the  Sylphide  of  the  North,  who  flew 
from  the  Danish  scene  to  the  world's  city, — 
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Paris,  and  enchanted  even  that  critical  gentle- 
man, Jules  Janin  j — then,  at  once  went  on 
crutches  to  the  baths  of  the  Pyrenees  ; — sank 
from  admiration  and  renown  to  suffering  and 
oblivion !  I  forget  Stephen  the  Holy's  town 
for  Lucile, — forget  Gran  for  Grahn  ! 

Towards  evening  we  reached  Comorn ;  new 
passengers  flocked  to  our  steamer.  It  was 
now  so  filled  that  each  of  us  might  be  glad 
if  we  got  a  place  to  sit  in  at  night ;  the  luxury 
of  stretching  one's  weary  limbs  at  full  length, 
was  too  much  to  expect.  We  sat  side  by  side. 
As  there  are  moving  sand-banks  in  the  Danube 
that  sometimes  lie  here,  and  sometimes  there, 
we  naturally  ran  on  them  several  times.  One 
passenger  knocked  against  his  neighbour,  a  few 
old  gentlemen  fell  on  their  knees  to  the  floor, 
and  the  refreshment  tables  danced  a  mazurka. 

The  next  day's  voyage  offered  only  the  sight 
of  flat  wood-grown  shores,  with  here  and  there 
a  water-mill  or  a  village  with  a  church.  We 
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now  lay  out  before  Presburg.  As  we  neared 
the  bridge,  a  "  Kellner"  (cellar-man  or  butler) 
threw  a  pack  of  cards  into  the  river,  heaven 
knows  why  !  The  cards  sank  down  deep  as  if 
they  willingly  sought  the  bottom  ;  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  it  came  up  again — it  was  the  queen 
of  hearts.  She  curtseyed  three  times  very 
deeply,  and  then  she  sank.  This  was  our 
gracious  welcome  to  Presburg.  Close  to  the 
place  where  we  landed  was  a  little  hill  with  a 
walled  fence,  whose  name  is  significant — it  is 
"  Kronungs  Berg."  The  joyous  Hungarians, 
who  are  handsome,  very  handsome,  assemble 
round  this  hill  on  the  day  of  the  King's 
coronation;  the  tri-coloured  flag  then  waves 
from  all  the  vessels  in  the  river ;  the  cannons 
thunder,  and  Hungary's  King  in  the  same 
dress,  and  with  the  same  crown  Stephen  the 
Holy  wore,  rides  up  this  hill,  and  from  its 
summit,  with  his  sword  raised  against  the  four 
corners  of  the  world,  swears  to  defend  and 
maintain  his  country.  Church  bells  and  trum- 
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pets,  the  cannons,  and  people's  mouths  exult- 
ingly  shout  their  "  Long  life  to  the  Lord's 
anointed  !" 

I  like   this   city;    it  is   lively  and   motley. 
The  shops  appear  to  have  been  brought  from 
Vienna !     "  Yes,  here  is  much    to  see,"  says 
the  burgher  ;  "  go  with   me  to  the  ruins   of 
the  palace  on  the  lofty  rock  by  the  Danube. 
There  is  a  prospect  over  the  floating  bridge, 
over  towns,  and  corn-land !     Along  the  rock 
there  hangs  a  street  with  many  coloured  houses, 
with  balmy  trees,  and  children  dance  up  there 
in  the  warm  sun."     We  wander  through  the 
city ;  here  are  old  reminiscences,  here  are  rare 
legends !    here    are  also  charming  roses,   and 
still    prettier   children.     I  met   quite  a  little 
girl,   she  had   a  large   bouquet.     She   smiled 
on  me.     Seeing   a  stranger  she   stopped,  took 
one  of  the   prettiest   roses,    gave  it    to   me, 
nodded,  and  was  gone.      The  rose  shall  not 
wither ;    it  shall  bloom  in  a  poem,  and  when 
the  little  one,  herself,  in  a  few  years  becomes 
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a  full-blown  rose,  accident  may  bring  her  this 
poem : — will  she  then  remember  the  stranger 
to  whom  she  gave  the  flower  ? 

We  stand  in  the  open  square  before  the 
town  hall,  over  the  gate  of  which  there  is  a 
picture  on  the  wall  painted  al  fresco.  It  re- 
presents an  old  man  in  a  black  habit  and 
with  a  long  beard ;  he  bends  over  an  open 
book.  What  does  this  picture  signify  ?  What 
says  the  legend  ?  It  is  a  tale  calculated  to 
awaken  horror.  This  figure  was  once  one  of 
the  most  powerful  counsellors  of  the  city ;  he 
was  an  alchymist  and  astrologer, — feared  and 
hated.  He  knew  how  to  appropriate  every 
thing  to  himself,  even  the  poor  widow's  little 
field.  And  the  poor  woman  forced  her  way 
into  the  council  chamber  where  he  sat  with 
the  mighty  of  the  city;  she  lifted  her  voice 
in  despair,  and  demanded  of  him  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  had  acted  according  to  law  and 
conscience.  And  he  took  the  book,  bent  over 
it,  read  the  oath  with  a  hollow  voice,  raised 
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his  hand,  and  swore.  Then  a  whirlwind  rushed 
through  the  hall,  and  they  all  sank  to  the  ground. 
When  it  was  again  still  and  they  rose  up  again, 
the  perjurer  had  vanished.  The  window  was 
broken,  and  outside  on  the  wall,  there  stood 
living  in  every  feature,  as  we  see  it  stall, 
and  ineffaceable,  the  figure  of  the  counsellor 
of  Presburg.  The  devil  had  blown  him  into 
the  smooth  wall  like  a  coloured  shadow. 

Our  steamer  was  again  on  its  flight:  we 
met  another  steamer,  «  Arpad,"  it  came  from 
Vienna,  and  like  ours,  was  overloaded  with 
passengers.  Hats  swung,  handkerchiefs  waved, 
we  looked  in  each  others'  eyes,  we  saw  our- 
selves there,  and  the  picture  vanished  again. 
Not  one  of  the  many  figures  has  remained 
behind  in  memory,  except  that  of  a  lady  in 
a  nankin  cloak,  and  with  a  green  parasol; 
she  has  found  a  place  in  my  heart.  I  hope 
she  is  as  affable  as  she  appeared  to  be ! 

The    whole    morning,   long  before   we  had 
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reached  Presburg,  we  saw  a  thick,  heavy  smoke 
rising  in  the  horizon  j  it  was  a  fire  j  the  half 
of  the  Theben  had  burnt  that  day.  We  ap- 
proached this  place  at  sunset;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  on  the  whole  voyage.  A 
ruin  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  certainly 
the  finest  along  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  The 
red  glare  of  the  evening  sun  shone  on  the 
wet  mill-wheel,  which,  as  it  went  round,  seemed 
to  be  of  beaten  gold. 

All  was  green  and  fragrant  around  1  What 
beauty,  what  magnificence  in  the  whole  scenery ! 
Theben,  in  Hungary,  is  a  little  spot  fallen  from 
heaven,  and  here,  in  all  this  splendour  of  nature, 
was  wailing  and  need.  Half  of  the  town  lay  in 
rubbish  and  ashes  ;  a  thick  smoke  fumed  from 
the  burning  houses  ;  the  small  chimneys  stood 
like  pillars  in  the  air ;  the  roof  had  been  torn 
off  the  church  ;  the  blackened  walls  had  been 
licked  by  the  red  flames  !  What  misery  !  many 
mothers  were  yet  seeking  their  children.  A 
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woman  stood  by  the  shore  and  wrung  her 
hands  !  A  burnt  horse  limped  away  over  the 
bridge  I 

We  hurry  past !  We  are  in  Austria  !  next 
morning  we  shall  see  Vienna  !* 

Meagre,  endless  forests  lay  before  us  !  The 
air  was  thick  and  hot  already  in  the  early 
morning.  There  was  no  sunshine,  as  over  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bosphorus.  I  fancied 
I  was  at  home  on  a  warm,  oppressive  summer's 
day  I  My  voyage  was  now  over.  A  dejection 
of  spirits  crept  over  me,  and  pressed  on  my 
heart — a  prediction  of  something  evil  '•  In  our 

*  The  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna  occupies 
twenty-one  days,  besides  the  quarantine,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fatiguing.  They  pay  in  the  first  cabin  one 
hundred  gulden,  in  the  second  seventy-five,  and  on  deck 
fifty.  (A  gulden  is  about  half-a-crown  English.)  From 
Vienna  to  Constantinople  the  voyage  is  made  in  eleven 
days,  it  being  with  the  stream.  The  payment  on  board 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  more :  the  first  cabin  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  gulden,  the  second  cabin  eighty- 
five,  and  on  deck  fifty- six. 
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little  Denmark  every  talent  stands  so  near  the 
other,  that  each  pushes  and  treads  on  the  other, 
for  all  will  have  a  place.  As  regards  myself, 
they  have  only  eyes  for  my  faults  !  My  way 
at  home  is  through  a  stormy  sea !  I  know  that 
many  a  wave  will  yet  roll  heavily  over  my 
head  before  I  reach  the  haven  !  Yet  this  I 
know  full  well,  that  my  future  time  cannot  be 
more  severe  to  me  than  are  those  by  whom  I 
am  surrounded. 

Stephen's  Tower  stood  in  the  thick  warm  air, 
above  the  blue-tinged  trees  of  Prateren. 


HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


1. 


VIENNA  S   THEATRE. 

THE  Dane  who  travels  in  Germany  comes 
more  and  more  to  the  conviction,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  at  home,  that  the  Danish  stage  occu- 
pies an  important  rank.  Most  of  the  large 
German  theatres  may,  certainly,  be  allowed  to 
contain  considerable  talent;  but  the  Danish 
stage  possesses  many  claims,  and  has  infinitely 
great  powers.  Several  of  our  actors  and  ac- 
tresses would,  if  the  Danish  language  were  as 
extended  as  the  German,  acquire  an  European 
celebrity.  Our  repertory  of  acting  plays  is, 
besides,  so  rich  in  original  works,  that  they  can 
furnish  intellectual  food  for  the  winter  even- 
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ings  of  so  good  a  quality,  that  there  is  no  need 
to  resort  to  translations. 

Holberg,  Oehlenschlager,  Heiberg,  Over- 
skow,  and  Hertz,  form  a  quintuple,  which,  in 
dramatic  literature,  would  do  honour  to  any 
country.  "  Germany  has  not  one  theatre  like 
that  in  Copenhagen."  I  have  heard  several 
of  my  countrymen  say,  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  assertion,  when  they  do 
not  reckon  Vienna  amongst  the  German  cities. 
Burg  theatre,  in  Vienna,  stands  quite  as  high 
as  the  Danish  theatre ;  and  in  some  respects 
higher,  from  the  mass  of  extraordinary  talent 
it  possesses,  the  union,  the  concert  of  their 
acting,  and  the  nature  displayed  in  their  per- 
formances. Anschiitz,  Korn,  Lowe,  Carl  la 
Roche,  Wilhelmini,  Fichtner — these  are  artists 
in  the  real  signification  of  the  word  !  Madame 
Rettich,  Fru  von  Weissenthurn ! — nay,  I  should 
set  down  an  endless  row  of  names,  were  I  to 
point  out  those  who  may  justly  be  called  excel- 
lent. But  we  must  not  forget  to  add  that 
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Burg  theatre  has  this  advantage,  that  it  puts 
out  its  whole  strength  upon  comedy,  tragedy, 
and  dramas.  Our  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  as 
we  have  but  that  one,  must,  besides  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  performances,  divide  its  powers 
between  the  opera,  the  vaudeville,  and  the 
ballet. 

"  Hoftheater  nachst  dem  Karnthner  Thore," 
in  Vienna,  is  appropriated  to  the  opera  and  the 
ballet.  During  my  stay  I  did  not  hear  German 
opera  here,  but  Italian,  and  that  the  most  ex- 
cellent I  have  ever  heard.  The  male  singers 
were  Napoleone  Moriani,  Badiali,  Donzelli ; 
and  the  ladies  Tadolini,  Frezzolini,  and  Scho- 
berlechner.  I  heartily  wished  that  the  Copen- 
hageners  might  once  hear  such  an  Italian  opera ; 
they  would,  and  must  be,  enchanted  !  Hitherto 
they  have  known  none,  and  have  for  some 
years  past  despised  and  overlooked  what  they 
did  not  know.*  The  Northerns  cannot  sing 

*  It  was  after  my  return  home  to  Copenhagen  that 
the  first  Italian  company  came  here. 
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Italian  music :  the  reason,  probably,  why  "  la 
Gazza  Ladra"  was  hissed  off  our  stage.  Italians 
should  sing  their  own  music,  their  own  recita- 
tive. Then  there  is  soul,  indeed !  It  streams 
out  from  within !  It  is  as  if  their  thoughts 
and  speech  must  reveal  themselves  in  song — 
it  is  their  language. 

In  the  Italian  towns  they  present  only  two 
or  three  operas  the  whole  season.  There  was 
a  great  change  of  pieces  at  the  Karnthner  Thor 
theatre.  The  newest  I  heard  was  "il  Tem- 
plario,"  by  Nicolai.  The  choruses  are  particu- 
larly fine.  The  subject  is  the  same  that 
Marschner  has  treated  ;  but  Marschner's  har- 
mony is,  certainly,  far  superior,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  has  only  this  fault,  that  the  recitatives 
are  wanting.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  ought 
to  be  introduced,  instead  of  the  dialogues, 
which  disturb,  nay,  almost  mar,  the  effect  of 
the  music.  In  the  world  of  tones  all  must  be 
music ! 

The  theatre  "  nachst  dem  Karnthner  Thor," 
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has,  besides  the  opera,  a  ballet;    but,  though 
there    is    a    large     stage    here,    with    plenty 
f  pomp  and  show,  yet  the  ballet  department 
will  not  bear  any  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Copenhagen  theatre,  which,  at  this  time  stands 
very  high,    and  our    ballets   surpass   in  taste 
and  poetry  all  those  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
f  seeing  in  Ge^any   and    Italy.     paris  and 
Naples,  without  doubt,  excel  us  in  the  number 
>f  their  dancers,  and  in  their  splendid  decora- 
tions,  but  not  in  composition. 

When  the  Italian  Galeotti  died  in  Denmark 
Terpsichore  wept.     Who  was  there  that  could 
supply  his  place  as  ballet-composer  ?     No  one 
took  his  place;  but  a  new  one  was  born,  who 
like  every  true  genius,  made  his  own  way,-and' 
that  is  Bournonville.     He  is  a  true  poet;  his 
Waldemar  is  a  great,  imitative  drama,  supported 
by  Frohlich's  genial  music,  and  his  "Festen  i 
Albano"  is  a  lyric  poem. 

Besides  these  two  royal  theatres,  Vienna  has 
several  others  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  honest 
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citizen  enjoys  the  dialects,  and  sees  every-day- 
life  illumined  by  the  Bengal  lights  of  poetry. 
We  dwellers  in  the  North  must  live  with  those 
of  Vienna,  and  know  the  people  well,  ere  we 
can  value  rightly  that  genial  life  which  exists 
in  these  lightly-sketched  pieces. 

If  a  man  would  know  a  German  theatre  in 
its  best  aspect,  if  he  would  know  German  dra- 
matic literature,  know  it  when  spoken  from 
that  rostrum  it  was  written  for,  he  must 
make  a  stay  in  Vienna,  and  then  he  will 
not,  as  I  have  heard  Danes,  say:  "There 
is  no  German  theatre,  no  German  dramatic 
literature !"  One  evening's  visit  to  the 
Burg  theatre  will  convince  him  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  theatre,  and  as  to  its  literature 
their  dramatic  repertory  speaks  for  itself. 
Schroder's  comedy  "  The  Ring"  —  Jiinger's, 
"  He  has  his  nose  everywhere," — a  drama  like 
Ifland's,  "The  Hunters"— tragedies  likeGoethe's 
"Egmont"  and  Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell"— 
are  fresh  and  imperishable  branches  in  a  dra- 
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matic  literature  ;  and  amongst  the  younger 
men  what  does  not  the  dramatic  power  and 
poesy  of  Halm  and  Bouernfeld  proclaim  ? — and 
we  only  name  two  natives  of  Vienna. 

We  have  in  Denmark  a  species  of  poetic 
drama  which  they  do  not  possess  in  Vienna ;  I 
mean  the  Heiberg  vaudevilles;  but  however 
great  an  effect  these  have  produced  at  home, 
partly  from  their  own  merit  and  partly  from 
their  excellent  performance,  yet  I  believe  they 
cannot,  in  humour  and  poetic  worth,  be  ac- 
counted better  than  some  in  a  style  of  poetry 
they  have  in  particular  in  Vienna,  and  we  have 
not — their  local-comedies,  and  in  especial — 
Raimund's ! 


N  2 


II. 

PROFILES. 

THE  larger  squares  and  chief  streets  in 
Vienna  present  the  view  of  a  whole  picture 
gallery ;  every  shop  has  its  handsomely  painted 
sign,  either  the  portrait  of  some  famous  person 
or  an  allegorical  piece.  Every  open  place  or 
square,  and  every  street  afford  subjects  for 
paintings  that  might  adorn  a  whole  gallery, 
from  its  living  throng  and  its  different  groups. 
Yet  sketches  of  this  kind  we  already  have  in 
great  numbers ;  so  by  way  of  change  we  will 
just  cut  out  a  few  profiles  of  well-known  per- 
sons ;  but  you  must  remember  that  profiles  do 
not  give  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  likeness. 
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"  We  are  in  Volcksgarten  !" — Gentlemen  and 
ladies  stroll  under  the  green  trees  in  lively  con- 
versation j  the  waiters  fly  in  all  directions  to 
procure  ices.  The  tones  of  a  whole  orchestra 
spread  through  the  garden.  In  the  midst  of 
the  musicians  stands  a  young  man  of  dark 
complexion  ;  his  large  brown  eyes  glance  round 
about  in  a  restless  manner ;  his  head,  arms,  and 
whole  body  move ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  the  heart 
in  that  great  musical  body,  and,  as  we  know, 
the  blood  flows  through  the  heart, — and  here 
the  blood  is  tones ;  these  tones  were  born  in 
him  ',  he  is  the  heart,  and  all  Europe  hears  its 
musical  beatings ;  its  own  pulse  beats  stronger 
when  it  hears  them:— the  man's  name  is — 
Strauss. 

We  are  in  one  of  the  suburbs  ;  in  the  midst 
of  an  English  park ;  there  is  a  little  palace,  and 
there  lives  Prince  Didrickstein.  We  pass  through 
a  range  of  handsome  rooms ;  the  sounds  of  a 
piano  meet  our  ears.  The  scene  is  rich  and 
pretty  here  ;  here  is  a  charming  prospect  over 
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the  garden  terraces.  The  tones  we  hear  have 
their  birth  from  one  of  the  piano's  masters. 
Liszt  does  not  play  thus ! — He  and  the  one  we 
hear  are  equally  great  and  equally  different. 
Liszt  astonishes,  we  are  carried  away  by  the 
whirling  bacchanals ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
stand  aloft  on  the  mountain  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  nature,  filled  with  greatness  and  re- 
freshed with  peace  and  grace ;  we  feel  glad  in 
the  holy  church  of  nature,  where  the  hymns 
mingle  with  the  dancing  herdsman's  song. 

Who  is  the  mighty  ruler  of  this  piano  ? 
Regard  him  ;  he  is  young,  handsome,  noble 
and  amiable !  Do  you  not  know  my  profile  ? — 
Then  I  must  write  the  name  under  it — Sigis- 
mund  Thalberg. 

We  drive  out  to  Hitzing,  the  Frederiks- 
berg*  of  Vienna;  we  stand  by  a  delightful 

*  Fredericksberg  at  about  an  English  mile  from  Co- 
penhagen, is  the  resort  of  the  people,  as  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  Greenwich,  or  Richmond,  is  for  the  Lon- 
doners. 
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little  summer  residence;  the  garden  is  rich 
in  trees  and  flowers.  The  old  lady  within 
is  the  gardener ;  she  has  planted  every  tree : 
she  has  set  every  flower  in  the  ground : 
here  are  pine  and  birch,  tulips  and  odorous 
lindens.  —  Flowering  rose  hedges  form  the 
borders  around  the  fresh  grass-plot.  A  tall, 
hale  old  woman  comes  to  meet  us;  what  sa- 
gacity is  in  her  eye,  what  mildness  in  every 
feature !  Who  is  she  ?  We  enter  the  room ;  on 
the  table  stands  an  elegant  rose  with  the  image 
of  a  lyre  encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath ;  its  leaves 
are  partly  gilt,  partly  green.  The  names  of 
Comedies  are  impressed  on  these  leaves;  the 
gilt  ones  announce  the  pieces  in  which  she,  as 
an  actress,  enchanted  a  whole  people ;  the  green 
leaves  bear  each  the  name  of  one  of  her  own 
dramatic  works;  the  signification  is,  that  she 
has  gilded  the  other  author's  laurels,  her  own 
stand  always  fresh  and  green !  The  vase  is  a 
gift  from  brother  and  sister  artists;— at  the 
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bottom    we    read    her    name — Johanne    von 
Weissenthurn  .*) 

We  are  in  Vienna :  we  go  up  some  broad 
stone  steps,  between  thick  cold  walls  ;  large 
iron  doors  with  padlocks  on,  present  themselves 

*  Since  my  return  home  to  Denmark,  this  highly- 
respected  actress  has  taken  leave  of  the  stage  ;  she 
played  the  last  evening  in  two  of  her  own  pieces.  The 
translations  from  her  "  Sternberg  Estate." — and  "  Which 
of  them  is  the  bride  ?" — have  been  successful  on  the 
Danish  stage.  Previous  to  her  leave-taking,  she  perform- 
ed often,  not  only  at  the  Burg-theatre,  but  at  the  palace 
of  Schonnbrun  ;  she  told  me  she  had  lately  performed 
the  old  mother's  part  in  "  Le  Gamin  de  Paris" — for 
the  first  time  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  boy  springs 
up  on  the  chair,  puts  the  paper  hat  on  his  head,  folds 
his  arms  and  imitates  Napoleon,  she  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  recollections  of  the  place,  and  from  that  stage,  that 
she  had  nearly  forgotten  her  part  for  the  moment  :  just 
here,  in  this  same  little  theatre,  she  had  played  before 
.  the  real  Napoleon,  who  in  the  same  position  had 
looked  at  her,  the  German  actress. 
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on  each  side,  within  which  money  and  impor- 
tant papers  are  kept.  We  enter  a  small  chamber ; 
the  walls  are  hidden  by  book-shelves  in  which 
stand  large  folios  j  round  about  are  packets  of 
writings  and  all  the  appliances  of  business.  A 
tall,  serious  man  sits  before  the  desk ;  it  is  not 
poetic  matters  that  occupy  him.  The  austere 
expression  in  his  countenance  changes  to  sad- 
ness. He  looks  at  us ;  there  are  soul  and 
thought  in  that  look  !  How  often  has  he  not 
fixed  it  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  it  was  re- 
flected therein !  In  his  youth  he  sang  for  us 
about  the  combat  in  his  soul ;  his  muse 
revealed  itself  spectral-like,  and  yet  the  picture 
was  like  the  fresh,  blooming  maid,  "  die 
Ahnfrau."  In  his  manhood  he  gave  us  :  "  the 
golden  fleece  ;" — it  is  hung  up  in  the  Muses' 
temple, — his  name  beams  forth  thereon, — 
Grillparzer. 


N  3 


III. 

THE    WORKMAN. 

A    SKETCH    FROM    BOHEMIA. 

WE  have  not  only  left  the  Imperial  city, 
we  have  even  come  into  the  midst  of  Bohemia. 
Rich  corn-fields,  linden  trees,  and  pictures  of 
saints — these  attract  us  here. 

It  is  sunset ;  we  see  "  Riesenbirge" — alas  ! 
how  small,  how  misty ;  I  fancy  I  see  Kullen 
from  the  coast  of  Zealand  !  It  is  not  the  Greek 
mountain  outline;  here  is  not  the  Greek  at- 
mosphere with  its  transparency.  But  yet  I 
know  this  spot :  the  sight  of  these  low  moun- 
tains, that  extended  green  field,  the  linden 
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trees  and  this  stone-heap  close  by  the  way- 
side. I  saw  it  several  years  ago,  and  just  in 
the  same  light  as  now  !  It  seems  not  to  have 
won  a  flower,  not  a  bush  more  since  I  last 
passed  here ;  in  my  thoughts  and  heart,  there 
is  a  new,  a  richer  flower-blossom  than  these  : — 
flowers  from  the  North,  the  South,  and  the 
East.  The  place  has  even  lost:  the  chief 
figure,  which  in  my  memory  belongs  to  this 
landscape,  is  wanting.  Here  on  this  stone- 
heap,  there  sat  a  young  workman  in  a  blue 
blouse,  his  hat  covered  with  oil-cloth,  stick  in 
hand,  and  knapsack  on  his  back;  he  was  the 
picture  of  youth  and  health. 

Where  is  he  now  wandering  in  the  world  ? 
Or  perhaps  he  has  already  found  a  quiet  home, 
sits  with  wife  and  child,  just  now  at  this  hour, 
and  tells  them  of  his  wanderings  through 
Bohemia.  There  is  much  to  hear ;  a  wandering 
life  is  a  life  full  of  change  !  Does  he  remem- 
ber his  resting  here  on  the  stone-heap  ?  Does 
he  remember  the  diligence  which  then  drove 
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past  him  ?  A  stranger  peeped  out  of  the 
window,  and  let  him,  as  the  best  figure  in  the 
landscape,  mirror  itself  in  his  thoughts.  No, 
he  remembers  it  not.  He  throws  his  arm 
around  his  wife,  kisses  his  beautiful  boy.  The 
traveller  is  yet  no  further  in  the  world  than 
by  the  stone-heap — there  where  the  workman 
sat! 


IV. 

A    GRAVE. 

ALOFT  on  the  mountain,  with  prospect  over 
city,  river,  and  wood-grown  isles,  lies  old 
Hradschin.  The  church  here  contains  the 
body  of  St.  Nepomuk  in  a  magnificent  silver 
coffin.  What  pomp  within,  what  splendid 
scenery  without !  and  yet  this  is  not  the  place 
that  the.  Dane  visits  first  in  Prague.  Down 
by  the  market-place  is  a  poor  little  church ; — 
a  piazza  and  a  narrow  yard  lead  to  it.  The 
priest  says  mass  before  the  altar ;  the  congre- 
gation kneel,  and  mumble  an  "  Ora  pro  nobis  /" 
It  sounds  like  a  hollow,  mournful  sigh  from 
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the  abyss ;  it  pours  forth  like  a  painful  sob, 
a  cry  of  lamentation.  The  Dane  wanders 
through  the  aisle  to  the  right;  a  large  red- 
brown  stone,  in  which  is  carved  a  knight  in 
armour,  is  walled  in  the  pillar.  Whose  bones 
lie  mouldering  within  ?  A  countryman's  !  a 
Dane's !  a  master-spirit !  whose  name  sheds 
a  lustre  over  Denmark — that  land  which  ex- 
pelled him.  His  castle  at  home  is  sunken  in 
rubbish ;  the  plough- share  passes  over  the 
spot  where  he,  in  his  cheerful  room,  searched 
the  writings,  and  received  the  visits  of  Kings ; 
the  sea-gull  flies  through  the  air,  where  he 
read  the  stars  from  his  tower ; — his  island  of 
life  and  happiness  is  in  strange  hands.  Den- 
mark does  not  own  it;  Denmark  owns  not 
even  his  dust;  but  the  Danes  mention  his 
name  in  their  bad  times,  as  if  a  denunciation 
proceeded  out  of  it :  "  These  are  Tycho  Brahe's 
days  \"  say  they. 

The  Dane   weeps   by   Tycho's   grave   in  a 
foreign  land,  and  becomes  wrathful  against  an 
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undiscerning  age.  Denmark,  thou  hast  hearts 
in  thy  shield,  have  one  also  in  thy  breast !" — 
Still,  son  of  a  younger  race  !  perhaps  thou  thy- 
self, hadst  thou  lived  in  his  time,  wouldst  have 
misjudged  him  like  the  others;  his  greatness 
would  have  stirred  up  the  sediments  of  thy 
vanity,  and  thou  wouldst  have  cast  it  into  his 
life's  cup.  Race  resembles  race — therein  con- 
sanguinity betrays  itself. 

A  sunbeam  falls  on  the  grave-stone — per- 
haps a  tear  also !  The  congregation  mumble 
their  evaporating,  painful,  "  Ora  pro  nobis !" 


V. 

A   NORTHWARD    FLIGHT. 

SPRING  will  soon  be  here ;  the  birds  of 
passage  then  tend  towards  the  South.  Home- 
ward I  go  from  Schema's  capital  in  steam- 
ships and  steam-boats  !  Well-known,  changing 
scenes  glide  past ;  beautiful  summer  scenery, 
friendly  faces,  friendly  voices  —  the  hours 
vanish,  and  before  I  know  it,  I  am  in  the 
North. 

Yet  I  still  see  Hradschin  beaming  in  the 
sun,  high  above  flourishing  fields  and  charming 
groups  of  trees.  Beautiful  morning  !  blot  out 
from  my  memory  the  remembrance  of  yester 
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evening's  wandering  in  the  "  Baumgarten"  the 
park  of  Prague.  It  appeared  to  me  like  a 
church-yard  where  people  would  be  merry, 
but  could  not.  Decent,  orderly,  but  tiresome 
burgher  families  sat,  and  drank  ale  under  the 
trees  where  not  a  single  bird  twittered ;  ugly 
Bajaderes  with  buckram  in  their  coats  went 
up  and  down  ;  even  the  puppet  theatres  were 
in  a  bad  humour  ;  no  one  spoke  for  the  dolls  ; 
they  dumbly  threw  out  their  arms,  and  fought 
each  other.  A  coffin  played  the  principal  part 
in  the  piece. 

Why  does  the  inelegant,  ungraceful,  unhand- 
some, fix  itself  so  strenuously  in  the  mind? 
Prague  has  so  much  that  is  characteristic  and 
beautiful !  Fresh,  balmy  morning,  blot  out  all 
ugly  and  unpleasant  remembrances  ! 

The  flag  waves  on  "  Bohemia  !"*  Like  a  fish 

*  This  is  the  first  steam  vessel  that  sailed  between 
Prague  and  Dresden ;  it  began  to  ply  about  a  month 
before  my  arrival. 
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through  the  water,  it  shot  down  the  stream 
between  picturesque,  wood-covered  rocks.  On 
every  ruin,  and  in  every  little  town  that  we 
dart  past,  there  waves  a  flag ;  they  greet  us  with 
music ;  the  people  wave  their  hats ;  small  can- 
nons crack,  and  echo  answers  :  it  is  a  charming 
voyage. 

We  have  a  Copenhagener  with  his  daughter 
on  board.  "  It  is  delightful !"  says  she  ;  "  but 
the  water  is  so  horribly  yellow  j  here  are  none 
of  our  beech  woods  I" 

"  They  are  terrible  mountains  I"  says  the 
father.  "  See,  what  a  fellow  !  I  shall  not  go 
up  it!  One  can  see  it  just  as  well  from 
below  \» 

That  one  cannot  \  Ascend  the  rock  !  Let 
the  fresh  mountain  breeze  whistle  round  you, 
and  be  glad  with  the  great  abroad  and  with — 
the  beautiful  at  home  ! 

Hirniskretschen  greets  us,  we  are  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  !  "  Traktan  ar  vacker  !  hvad 
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somfinnes  ochforsvinner  fir  ogat  i  Italien,  g'or 
nu  en  stor  efect,  sma  strdmmar  sma  berg  !  This 
is  the  whole  of  Ehrensvard's  striking  description 
of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  ! 

When  the  Naptha  spring  has  ceased  to  stream 
forth,  we  then  value  the  last  bubbling  drops  ! 
Farewell,  ye  green,  wood-crowned  rocks,  I 
exchange  you  for  the  extended  plain  with  clover 
and  beeches  by  the  open  strand. 

Dresden  lies  before  us  in  the  thick  air, 
Northern  Germany's  Florence !  where  Madonna, 
the  Virgin  mother,  stands  with  the  heaven-born 
child  on  the  hovering  cloud.  The  Protestant 
bends  to  the  divinity  in  art!  Dresden  is  a 
friend  one  will  not  willingly  lose ;  he  has  some- 
thing—what shall  I  call  it?  half  civic,  half 

O 

romantic  in  his  character.  His  gardens  are  of  a 
rocky  nature,  with  Konigstein  and  Bastei ;  his 
study  the  gallery  with  the  magnificent  paint- 
ings. The  new  theatre  is  a  picture-book,  so 
motley  and  splendid,  with  gold  and  scroll-work. 
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Yes,  here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  picture- 
book  ;  we  are  overwhelmed  with  its  diversified 
splendour !  Authors'  portraits  adorn  the  ceil- 
ing ;  the  boxes  are  gilded  and  well  poised  ; 
beauty  sits  here  in  the  mussel-shell,  as  her 
sister  Venus-Anadyomene  has  so  often  done ; 
the  drop-curtain  presents  to  us  Parnassus, 
where  well-known  figures  appear  before  us, — 
Calderon,  Moliere,  Gozzi,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and 
other  great  spirits.  The  border  forms  an 
arabesque  of  a  dramatic  character;  here  are 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Lear,  Mephistopheles, 
Faust,  and  so  on  in  an  endless  row.  Yes,  the 
theatre  is  a  real  picture-book,  the  play  and 
opera  are  the  text.  I  trust  it  will  cause  us  to 
forget  the  imposing  imagery. 

It  is  well  to  be  here  ;  but  we  are  on  a  journey 
— "  bent  on  speed  ;"  yet  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
from  our  dear  Dahl,  Vogel,  Winckler  !  and  the 
roaring,  snorting,  tearing,  steam-engine  is  away 
over  field  and  meadow  to  Leipsic,  to  Magde- 
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burg,  and  again  by  steam  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  Germany, — to  the  mighty  Ham- 
burg. It  is  a  short  voyage;  the  hours  may 
be  told ;  but  we  stop  on  the  way,  and  that  for 
days. 

Melody  has  a  strange  power ;  friendship  and 
admiration  are  equally  as  powerful.  Mendel- 
sohn Bartholdy  lives  in  Leipsic. 

How  snug  and  comfortable  it  was  in  his 
home ;  a  handsome  and  friendly  wife,  and  all 
so  hospitable  for  the  stranger  !  A  little  morn- 
ing concert,  where,  by-the-bye,  I  heard  Adam, 
was  given  in  Mendelsohn's  room.  The  gifted 
Frau  Goethe  from  Weimar  and  I,  were  the 
fortunate  guests  !  In  the  church,  and  on  the 
same  organ  that  Sebastian  Bach  played, 
Mendelsohn  gave  me  one  of  Bach's  fugues 
and  a  few  of  his  own  compositions.  Mountain 
and  valley,  heaven  and  the  abyss  poured  forth 
their  hymns  from  the  organ-pipes ;  that  was, 
in  truth,  a  church  concert !  Thou  hast  played 
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for  me,  and  therefore  I  bring  thee  my  poor 
tribute. 

The  steam  carriage  flies  with  the  swallow's 
flight !  We  are  in  Magdeburg  !  We  sleep 
here  a  night,  and  we  are  again  on  the  Elbe. 

The  steamer  is  dirty  and  heavy ;  it  stops  on 
its  course,  goes  on  a  little  way,  runs  aground, 
and  goes  on  again  ;  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
reveals  itself  in  a  willow  tree  or  a  pasture  field  ! 
It  is  cold  and  grey  here  !  The  poet  must  help 
nature,  for  it  always  helps  him.  They  read  on 
board,  for  here  is  a  perfect  reading-room. 
What  book  is  that  which  two  at  once  are  so 
buried  in  ?  It  is  a  Danish  book.  Do  not  say 
that  Denmark  has  no  mountains  ;  its  literature 
is  a  mountain,  high  and  wood-grown  ;  it  is  seen 
from  our  neighbour-lands,  shining  blue  in  the 
horizon.  Be  cordial  to  us;  wander  through 
our  spiritual  mountain  scenery :  here  extend 
Oehlenschlager's  mighty  forests,  Grundtvig's 
tumuli,  where  the  stones  give  forth  a  melody 
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like  Memnon's  statue ;  here  lie  Holberg's  towns 
with  living  beings  as  we  see  and  know  them  ; 
here  is  the  scent  of  the  fresh-mown  hay  in 
Christian  Winther's  clover  field.  Ingemann 
leads  thee  by  moonlight  through  the  sweet- 
smelling  beech-woods,  where  the  nightingale 
warbles,  and  the  springs  tell  thee  of  olden  me- 
mories. Hertz  and  Heiberg  will  teach  thee  that 
the  Danish  language  has  tones — that  it  can  be 
forged  into  whistling  arrows,  into  flaming 
swords.  There  is  life  moving  in  the  young  race. 
Hear  him  who  sang  of  Venus,  Cupid,  and 
Pysche,  he  who  relates  "a  brother's  life!" 
Follow  him  whom  thou  art  reading  here  in  the 
vessel :  and  who  is  he  ?  A  pseudonym, — one 
Carl  Bernhard,  the  younger  brother  to  the 
author  of  "An  Every-day  Story;'5  the  younger 
brother  who  is  rising,  as  the  elder  is  declining  : 
the  young  tree  shoots  forth  new  and  fresh 
branches  every  time;  the  one  stronger  than 
the  other.  The  elder  tree  has  lost  its  life's 
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freshness,  its  new  branches  are  dry,  and 
decayed ;  they  fall  of  themselves  from  the  crown, 
which  gives  scent  in  "  The  light  nights," — in 
"  Dreams  and  reality." 

The  passage  down  the  Elbe  is  soon  ended  ; 
it  is  the  last  evening  !  How  grey,  how  cold  ! 
The  swallows  and  martins  fly  across  the  river 
to  their  nests  under  the  house-roofs  and  their 
holes  in  the  declivities. 

The  swallow  comes  from  the  warm  lands  in 
the  spring-time  ;  instinct  drives  it  towards  the 
North  ;  it  leads  it  through  the  airy  desert  to  its 
nest.  By  the  yellow,  rolling  river  with  the 
poor  green  shores,  stands  a  small  house  with  a 
blooming  elder-bush.  "  There  I  must  go !" 
twitters  the  swallow.  "  Desire  draws  me 
thither,  from  the  tall  palm  and  the  shady 
plaintain." 

The  elder-bush  exhales  such  sweet  fragrance  ! 
The  old  grandmother  sits  on  the  threshold,  and 
looks  at  the  ships ;  a  little  girl  sits  on  her  stool, 
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and  amuses  herself  with  the  flowers  on  grand- 
mother's gown.  Poor  swallow !  thou  comest 
again  !  The  flowering  elder  is  cut  down ;  the 
old  grandmother  is  in  her  grave ;  the  little  girl 
is  out  in  the  world  with  strangers.  The  house 
itself,  where  thou  built  thy  nest,  is  smartened 
up  and  ornamented ;  the  new  owner  will  not 
permit  any  swallows'  nests.  —  Alas!  how 
changed ! 

It  is  morning!  Enveloped  in  a  cold,  raw 
mist,  the  towers  of  Hamburg  stand  before  us ! 
We  are  in  the  North!  The  Elbe  rolls  its 
milky  waves  against  our  ugly  steamer.  We 
land;  we  drive  through  the  dark,  narrow 
streets !  Here  is  music,  a  great  musical  fes- 
tival. This  evening  all  will  beam  with  light, 
away  over  the  Alster,  and  under  the  green 
avenues.  Liszt  is  here.  I  shall  hear  him 
again  in  the  same  saloon  as  when  I  departed — 
hear  again  his  "  Valse  Infernale  !"  Shall  I  not 
think,  that  my  whole  travelling  flight  was  only 
a  dream,  under  Liszt's  rushing,  roaring,  fum- 
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ing,  foaming  fantasias  ?  Not  months,  but  only 
minutes  have  vanished.  "  No,  time  has  ad- 
vanced \"  say  my  many  countrymen,  whom  I 
meet  on  the  Jungfernstieg.  We  have  gone 
greatly  forward,  whilst  you  were  on  your  tra- 
vels ;  we  have  got  oranibusses  in  Copenhagen." 
Yes,  it  goes  forward,  say  I  to  myself,  as  I,  on 
my  wanderings,  see  Heiberg's  name  brought  to 
the  corner  of  Altona.  Miss  Sichlau  has,  with 
"  Emily's  Palpitation,"  brought  his  name  to 
the  Elbe.  There  it  is  on  the  play-bill,  which 
is  plastered  up  at  the  street-corner :  an  itine- 
rant Danish  company  perform  Heiberg's  vau- 
devilles in  Altona. 

Music  sounds ;  rockets  ascend !  Farewell ! — 
Over  the  swelling  sea  to  the  green  islands  ! 

I  have  never  known  home-sickness,  unless 
when  the  heart  has  been  filled  with  a  singular 
love  on  thinking  of  the  dear  friends  at  home, 
an  endless  pleasure,  which  pictures  forth  the 
moment  that  we  see  them  again,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  well-known  circle.  Then  the  pic- 
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ture  comes  forth  so  life-like,  that  tears  come 
into  the  eyes ;  the  heart  melts,  and  must  for- 
cibly tear  itself  away  from  such  thoughts  !  Is 
this  home-sickness  ?  Yes !  Then  I  also  know 
it !  The  first  moment  of  arrival  at  home  is, 
however,  the  bouquet  of  the  whole  voyage ! 
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